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Ganlinghouse 


Why A Custom Built Home, Built 


Special Just For You IS BETTER! <uowme exreors AND FLOOR 


Great is the thrill of seeing your own home start 
and grow from foundation to your moving in. 
Great is your pride in owning such a home because 
BETTER. Being special-built juste for your 
family, it meets your needs far better. Also, being 
custom built, prece by piece by a contractor of your 
you can be sure it is better bwilt. You can be 
will be greater—for 


it 's 


chow c, 


sure, too, that its resale value 
longer 

Believing you preter such a home over any other, 
provided you this selection of over 1000 
different home plans in the 18 Garlinghouse Home 
Plan Books. Each home is described with large 


exterior picture, easy-to-read floor plans and over-all 


we have 


description. Finding the home plan you want in 
these books will save you time and money. Order 
your books TODAY 
Your Best Investment When Building 
LOW COST Builder's Blueprints for every home 


are ready to mail to you. These plan sets include 
working drawings of, foundation or basement, wall 
framing, details of kitchen cabinets, other 
built-ins, plot plan and elevations. Included are 
lumber and mill lists and a 24 page specification and 
contract form that protects you. These plan sets are 
your hest investment, because both you and your 
contractor know in advance what you are getting, 
thus avoiding costly mistakes and misunderstandings. 


FAST SERVICE — NO WAITING 


All plans offered are the property of The L. F. 
Garlinghouse Co., Inc., and are mailed to you within 
’4 hours after your order is received. You are ready 
to accept bids, arrange financing and start building. 


sections, 


FILL IN AND MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY! 


Choose Your ese Plans From Over 1000 Shown In 


8 
3 


RANCH AND SUBURBAN 

125 very popular ranch-type designs — both 
conventional and contemporary. Suitable for 
town and country. Many in color 50c 


CHOICE SELECTED HOMES 

114 designs featuring 12 new split-levels. 
Various styles in 2 and 3 bedroom sizes. 
48 in color 75c¢ 


HOMES IN BRICK 

114 designs of medium and large homes 
includes color section of ranch styles in 
brick, stone and frame : 


SUCCESSFUL FIREPLACES 

200 pictures, outdoor (patio) and indoor 
types including correct construction detail 
Reliable, authentic, information 75c 
ALL-AMERICAN HOMES 

4th edition—featuring ‘120 different designs 
in varied types of construction. 64 in full 
color. 50c 
SUNSHINE HOMES 


58 appealing designs, pleasantly styled. 2 
and 3 bedroom sizes. Many without base- 


ments 50c 
AMERICA’S BEST 
3rd edition. Over 120 outstanding designs. 


All styles 2.and 3 bedrooms. 64 in full 
color 50c 


CAPE COD & COLONIAL HOMES 
A very fine selectior—perhaps our finest. 


All types, Cape Cod, Southern, New England, 
1% and 2 stories—-2 to 4 bedrooms....50c 


DELUXE SMALL HOMES 

Our 6th edition and largest selection of fin- 
est, modern designs. All time-tested for 
popularity. 1 to 3 bedrooms. 64 in full 
color. 50c 


* . 


Remember... 
A Custom-Built 
Home Is 

Better ! 
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PLANS — ALL SIZES & STYLES 


NEW SMALL HOMES 

Over 80 new plans. 32 in full color. Many 
sizes. 650 to 1175 sq. ft. floor space. 1, 
2 and 3 bedrooms 50c 
SPLIT LEVEL HOMES 

Shows 41 of our latest split level designs 
and 18 contemporary plans. 2, 3 and 4 
bedroom sizes. Many in full color. 50c 
NEW BRICK HOMES 

64 designs in brick exteriors, every one a 
genuine beauty. Wide range of styles and 
sizes. 50c 
BLUE RIBBON HOMES 

One of most popular books—new 3rd edi- 
tion, 116 designs. 32 in full color. 50c 
INCOME PROPERTY & RETIREMENT HOMES 
Over 125 plans for duplex, multiple units, 
residential income property and small re- 
tirement type homes. - — 
LAKE SHORE & MOUNTAIN COTTAGES 

Over 60 designs suitable for year around 
and summer use—in town or country.....50¢ 
NEW AMERICAN HOMES 


110 of our larger size homes. A beautiful 
selection—tested for popularity........$1.00 


PLANS FOR NEW HOMES 


A beautiful new book of 84 very desirable 
home designs. 32 in full color. 2, 3 and 
4 bedroom sizes. : ash ....$0¢ 


LAWN AND GARDEN IDEAS 


32 pages of patios, fences, garages, trel- 
lises, furniture, outside fireplaces and 
other garden suggestions. ....50¢ 


GUARANTEE 


All transactions with the L. F. Garlinghouse Co., Inc., 





. are on o money-back guarantee basis. Unused plans 
g THE L. F. GARLINGHOUSE CO., INC. . may be returned within five days for exchange or 
I Garlinghouse Bldg., Dept. K-19, Topeka, Kansas B refund. 
§ Enclosed is $ cash, check, or money order for books as checked, i —_ " 
| Ranch and Suburban Cope Cod G Colonial Income Property & . “nents 
i Choice Selected Homes meee A cg nny | Homes ' 
1 Homes in Brick Deluxe Small Homes Mountain Cottages i 
. Successtul Fireplaces New Small Homes New American Homes | 
All-American Homes Pians for New Homes Blue Ribbon Homes | ° 
i Sunshine Homes New Brick Homes Split Level Homes i = 
! America's Best Lawn and Carden ideas Builders Specialt—18 Books i BUILDERS SPECIAL —_ T 8 VOLUMES 
; — : ___.__, ALL ABOVE BOOKS — SHOWING OVER 
g Address _tigss«*X000 PLANS—$8.00 POSTPAID. 
i 


ciey icon Regular Value $10.50 — YOU SAVE $2.50 
as — oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee oe oe oe oe ee ee ee ee ee America’s Oldest and Largest Home Plan Service 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 






OWN YOUR OWN 
BUSINESS... OPERATE 





| 2 IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 


add $4000-$8000 to 
your annual income 








































QO UR COVER THIS month, with its colorful arrangement of 
Zodiac signs, reminds us that this is the time of 
year for predictions. As he reviews things past, every pundit worth 
his scribble furrows his brow, then writes things prologue. 
We have no such intention. Our talent for clairvoyance is, at 
best, meager. We chose the Braves to win the Series. 
Nevertheless, we do have at hand sources of proved merit 
directly related to the star-gazing game—namely, two copies 
of astrology magazines, both of which, we are happy to report, 





A coin-operated unattended Westing- 
house Laundromat® equipped laundry 


successfully predicted the out- store is easily operated in your spare 
come of last November’s elec- time . . . while netting you $4000-$8000 
tions. Said one of these maga- of additional income each year! It is a 
zines in its November issue: a proof ee met cpp ly 
‘6 aa , ; e runs itself... provides you and your 
The administration will not be 


family with future security by building 
capital equity. 


Briefly, Here's What It Is: 

1. Acoin-operated laundry store requires 
no attendants because all equipment is 
coin-metered and easily operated by 
customers. And because they do-it 
themselves, your customers save almost 
50% on their week! taundry bill 

2. Many coin-operated laundry stores 
are open 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week... providing a necessary modern 
convenience for working people. Extra 
profits are realized during night and 
weekend hours when other laundry 
stores are closed 


blessed unless a great crisis and - 
miracle occurs.” Said the other: en A 
“The astrological trend seems .\ 
definitely [pointed] toward a 

Democratic victory.” In addi- 

tion, one of these estimable pub- 
lications last February forecast 

the excursion by US Marines 

into Lebanon when it stated: 

“July is likely to find our Navy 

and other armed forces spread- 

ing to warlike localities or even 
engaged actively in fighting.” 
With such a record to commend 
them, we eagerly and confident- 











Here’s What It Does For You: 





ly report their outlook for 1959. eee 1. Because it takes only a few hours of 
management time each week, it does 
not interfere with your regular business 

Ir you Have been expecting some crisis of universal or job. 

and cataclysmic proportions to occur next year, you might as 2. Accelerated depreciation schedules 

well forget it. Our astrology magazines say that the coming year is permit rapid accrual of equity . . . offer 


“somewhat devoid of spectacular plan,” and that any “dramatic attractive tax deductions. 


events or surface storms” are likely to be merely “the 
logical follow-up to what 1958 left us as a legacy.” Furthermore, 


Thousands of investors, neighborhood 
businessmen, doctors, lawyers and 


tt laundr 
it may afford you considerable relief to know that “there tonchars teSay ous enetenses taunery 
: ; ‘ , stores and are now enjoying steady sub- 


should be no great surprises ahead for the wise and well-informed.” stantial extra income in their spare time. 

Lest you become complacent, however, you are warned We have planned over 7000 profitable 

that “enormous pressures are building up within mankind as a laundry stores throughout the country... 

whole,” and that these pressures “will most likely reach an Rave the ewaee name <i 
, ne A security of your investment. No experi- 

explosion point, at the very latest, around 1990.” A sobering thought, ence necessary. Receive training, 

indeed! Meanwhile, in business, the outlook for 1959 is promising. advice and promotional help from the 

The cotton trade, for instance, should “prepare for a boom season!” originators and pioneers of the coin- 

And in both lumber and plumber supplies “plentiful jobs operated laundry store. We will finance 

for the experienced” will be available. In the automobile ae ee eee i aa 

world, “radical changes may be expected in styling, with a view action coupon below. 

to simplicity and safety,” and, in addition, “amazing ee 

discoveries may revolutionize the coal industry.” On the other ALD, Inc. Dept. E 

hand, fur traders should “avoid speculation or 7045 N. Western Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 

innovation with questionable future,” and television 

distributors had better not “overstock on current equipment, for 

sudden changes may outdate it.” Nor can we be too cautious 

as we approach the period around January first. For it is at 

this time that the moon moves “toward a square to Saturn,” 

which means according to one astrology magazine “that 1958 will 

end with a magnificent binge, but that the awakening on the morning 

of the first of January may be somewhat difficult 

or heavy.” Aspirin, anyone? (see BY-LINES page 2) 


| 
I'd like to know more about owning a coin- | 
operated WESTINGHOUSE LAUNDROMAT | 
equipped laundry store. Have your repre- | 
sentative contact me. | 
| 

| 


Ee Se | ee 


Address ee 





City ee a 
© ALD, Inc., 1958 














YOU CAN OWN 
A SURE-INCOME, 
DEPRESSION-PROUE 
BUSINESS 





A few Fordway franchises 


(exclusive territory) are available 
to men of character and initiative 
with money to invest in a going 
business of their own. 


A Fordway franchise offers you 
these seven vital advantages: 


1 — An assured income with excellent 


Do aum 


potential 

A solid, nationally respected 
company plus a group of local 
service clubs backing you and 
actively supporting your efforts 


3 — Quality merchandise — there is 


Gon 











no better gum 

Dependable, attractive vending 
machines, good for a life-time 
of service 

Maximum protection against fire 
and other loss 

A depression proof income 
(there will always be pennies 
for gum) 

A good way of life — healthy, 
unpressured, filled with human 
interest contacts — never mo- 
notonous. 


With any initiative, 
how can you miss? If 
you are interested, 
write us. If you are 
seriously interested, 
better telephone. These 
franchises are ready for 


immediate assignment. 


BY-LINES (From page 1) 

W wme nis writtnc may indicate otherwise, Milan Kubic, author of “Nation 
from Outer Space,” page 49, has been in America for a scant eight years. 
He got his start with the English language by memorizing an English 
dictionary in a German DP camp for 20 months. Today he is “fresh out 
of college,” but the “freshness” ends there. 

Kubic was born in Prague, Czechoslovakia, where he attended high school 
until the Nazis closed the schools in 1944 and transferred the pupils to slave 
labor camps. He worked 12 hours a day, six days a week, at one of these 
camps, and spent six hours each day traveling to and from his job. This 
left him, at 16, six hours in which to eat and sleep. 

One day, while operating his turret lathe, Kubic fell asleep and the 
lathe broke. He was called a “saboteur” and was shipped away to an 
underground factory, where he helped make V1’s and V2’s on a schedule 
that included 24-hour shifts, wretched food, and insufficient air circulation. 
Again he collapsed, this time fainting, but the camp hospital was filled, so 
the Nazis sent him home. As soon as he recovered, he went into the 
mountains and joined the guerillas. At last, when the Russians moved 
into Czechoslovakia, he helped them “mop up” what was left of the German 
occupation force. 

Kubic finished high school and joined The Free Voice, largest anti- 
Communist newspaper in the country, as a reporter. However, in his daily 
column, he took his newspaper's title too seriously, and as a result was 
one of 12 newsmen who were the first to be purged from their jobs when 
the Communists gained power. He was 20 years old. 

The Communists gave him three weeks to find a job, or be sent off to a 
“training camp.” Before the three weeks had elapsed, he went into hiding. 
Shortly afterward he escaped, with the aid of smugglers, to West Germany. 
At a DP camp there he studied his dictionary and married a Czecho- 
slovakian girl, and the couple came to the US in 1949 to serve as butler and 
cook for a Chicago millionaire. However, when his employer discovered 
Kubic was receiving university catalogs by mail, he fired them both. Kubic 
then found a job in a factory, until he was drafted by the US Army in 1952. 
He served first as an interpreter, then in Military Intelligence in Europe. 
On discharge he entered the University of Illinois at Chicago and a year 
later received a scholarship to the Medill School of Journalism at North- 
University. He graduated from Northwestern last June “with 


The 


western 


highest distinction.” Four B’s helped prove that he was human. 
other grades were A. 
Today he works with the Chicago office of Newsweek magazine. “My 


first ambition,” he says, “is to be an honest reporter. Ten years ago I 
watched while my country succumbed to the Communists, with most of the 
press standing idly by. I was a reporter then, but couldn’t report the truth. 
Now I have the opportunity, and want to make the most of it.” 


Mi ucu or our source material for the curling story on page 78 came from 
an interview with Darwin Curtis, who lives in Winnetka, Illinois and is 
definitely a curling enthusiast’s curling enthusiast. Dar was one of the 
first Chicago curlers back in 1936, and became so enraptured with the game 
that he retired from business and now devotes most of his time to perpetuat- 
ing the sport. He has personally instructed 1200 beginners and travels 
widely in his efforts to induce people to take up the game. He brought the 
sport to Italy, starting a curling colony at Cortina d'Ampezzo, scene of 
the 1956 winter Olympics, and this fall the first curling club in Cleveland 
was organized under his direction. Dar often speaks before luncheon 
groups and organizations, and carries his own props for lecture purposes. 
We'll be glad to forward to him any speaking requests from Kiwanis clubs. 


W & pon’? LIKE to appear snobbish (even when we are), but we can’t resist 
mentioning that while Franklin McMahon, whose St. Lawrence Seaway 
sketches appear on pages 26-30, was on location for us in Montreal he was 
called by Life magazine and asked to rush back to Lake Michigan and cover 
the sinking of a freighter. At the time, however, he was rushing for us, and 
couldn't accept the Life assignment. Not that we pay him more or that he 
loves Life less, but as McMahon said, “Nobody can be in two places at the 
same time.” Incidentally, while McMahon’s work has appeared often in The 
Kiwanis Magazine, you may, like many people, remember him best for his 
drawings for Life of the trial of a Parris Island Marine sergeant a few 
R.E.G. 


MAGAZINE 


years ago. 
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A STATEMENT 
about The 
SALVATION ARMY 
ANNUITY PLAN 





| have found The 
Salvation Army has a 
service that just suits me! 









| found | could give money to 
The Salvation Army and get 
income from it — for life. Fur- 
ther, the Plan is supervised by 
the Insurance Department of 
New York. No more worry, no 
coupons to clip — no buying or 
selling securities — just a regu- 
lar income check with Income 
Tax advantage. What's more, 
later my money will be used 
to help people who need it. 
The Salvation Army Annuity 
certainly gives a lot of 
satisfaction! 


Write for booklet K83 


THE SALVATION ARM 


w York | 
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PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Phoenix Kiwanis.................. Tues. 
Valley of The Sun Kiwanis....Fri. 
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IN PHOENIX 





When in Memphis 
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HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated unde the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacifi Railway Companies 


VANCOUVER. BRITISH COLUMBIA 











DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER PLAZA. Atlanta, Ga 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Rirminghal Ala 
The DINKLER-JEFFRRSON DAVIS Hotel 
ontgon rv Ala 
The ST 


CHARLES, New Orleans, La 
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CLUB CLINIC | 


- 


Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 


them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


@. At our annual meeting one privi- 
leged member insisted that he had the 
right to vote for our new officers. He 
protested the ruling of our laws and 
regulations that a_ privi- 
leged member could not vote. Was he 


correct in doing so? 


committee 


A. Your laws and regulations commit- 
tee was incorrect. A privileged member 
has the same right as an active mem- 
ber. The only difference between a 
privileged member and an active mem- 
ber is that the former is not required to 
meet the attendance requirements. He 
can vote and hold office 


. Our club erected a building for the 
use of the Boy and the Girl 
Scouts on a plot of land owned by the 
club, on which we pay local real estate 
taxes. We have offered to turn this 
property over to the Scouts, but they 


Scouts 


do not wish to accept the title. How 
can we secure exemption from the real 
estate taxes on this property? 


A. Incorporate a charitable foundation 
and deed to it the property in question 
This secure exemption 
from taxes, but the 
fund-raising activities sponsored by this 
will also be exempt from 
federal addition, donations 
made to the foundation will be deduc- 
tible 
contributors 


will not only 


local real estate 
foundation 
taxes In 
from the income tax returns of 
However, before you in- 
corporate check with the Kiwanis Gen- 
eral Office. The International Board of 
Trustees has established 
“ hich 


certain re- 


quirements must be followed 
TT > . -] _ i . . ne 

The articles of incorporation should not 
be filed until the papers have been sub- 
mitted to Kiwanis 


received 


International and 


permission to incorporate. 

©. One of our proposed activities came 
up for general discussion during a reg- 
ular weekly meeting recently. A com- 
mittee appointed on the 
Later, the 
proceed with the plan, which had al- 


was spot. 


directors decided not to 
approved by the entire 
regular meeting. 
Are the directors allowed to overrule 


ready been 


membership at the 
this action by the members in this way? 


A. Yes. Under the provisions of Article 
VII, Section 4 of the Standard Form for 
Club Bylaws, the board of directors de- 
termines the policies and activities of 
the club. This provision is in the by- 
laws because there is insufficient time 
at most regular weekly meetings to 
thoroughly discuss club business. The 
club as a whole, votes only to elect offi- 
cers, amend bylaws, and select dele- 


gates to conventions. If any matter of 
club business is introduced on the floor 
of a regular weekly meeting, the presid- 
ing officer should call this provision of 
the bylaws to the attention of the mem- 
ber bringing it un. He should then im- 
mediately refer the matter to the board 
of directors for consideration at its next 
meeting. Ordinarily he would also 
invite the member who had raised the 
question to attend the next meeting of 
the board and present his views. This 
member, however, would have no right 
to vote at the board of directors meet- 
ing, nor could he make any motion 


Q. We have combined our boys and 
girls work and underprivileged child 
committees. Can we use the money 
obtained previously by the underprivi- 
leged child committee for the work of 
the combined committee? 


A. Yes. So long as this money is used 
for some form of charitable work and 
none of it is used for the ordinary ad- 
ministrative expenses of the club, you 
are keeping faith with those who pro- 
vided the funds through your fund rais- 
ing activities. 


Q. At our division’s leadership train- 
ing conference, the lieutenant gover- 
nor said that changes have been made 
in the Standard Form for Club Bylaws 
that should be adopted by all clubs in 
the division. When such changes are 
made by the Board of 
Trustees, don't these automatically be- 
come part of the bylaws of each club? 


International 


A. No. Before these amendments can 
become effective in any given club, they 
must be approved by a two-thirds vote 
of the active membership of that club. 


©. Members of our club often attend 
our board meetings in order to make- 
up attendance. Sometimes the presence 
is embarrassing when the board has to 
consider dropping men from member- 
ship because they have missed meet- 
ings or failed to meet their financial 
obligations. How should we handle this 
situation? 

A. At any time during the meeting 
when a matter is brought up before the 
board that should be discussed freely 
without an audience, either the presi- 
dent, or any board member may refer 
the matter to the executive session of 
the board. When the routine business 
has been disposed of, the president may 
then announce that the board is to go 
into executive session and that all the 
non-members of the board will be ex- 


cused. 
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To introduce you to the 


RCA VICTOR POPULAR ALBUM CLUB 


ANY FIVE: OF THE 


24 ALBUMS BELOW 


FOR ONLY $398 


[ NATIONALLY ADVERTISED $9490 ] 




























vi a 

rac 1CTOR 

wenden ALL ALBUMS ARE 
12-INCH 331% R.P.M. 


LONG-PLAYING 


el onte 


PRICES TOTAL UP TO 


bm 
PERRY COMO: WE GET LETTERS 







... if you agree to buy five albums from 
the Club during the next twelve months 
from at least 100 to be made available 


aca Vic ron 


YES INDEED! 





tT exciting new plan, under the direction of the 





Book-of-the-Month Club, enables vou to have on TOMMY 
tap a variety of popular music . . . and, once and for all, DORSEY 
takes bewilderment out of building such a well-balanced AND HIS 

< ORCHESTRA 


collection. YOU PAY FAR LESS FOR ALBUMS THIS WAY 
than if vou buy them haphazardly. For example, the 


= 


caVieros ie 


THE NEW 
GLENN MILLER ORCHESTRA IN Hi Fi 


extraordinary introductory offer described above can 


RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN’S 


soUTH PACiFic : 


represent as much as a 40° saving in your first vear of 
membership. THEREAFTER YOU SAVE ALMOST 334%. 
After buving the five albums called for in this offer, vou 
12-inch 33's R.P.M. album, with a 
nationally advertised price of at least $3.98, for every 
two albums purchased from the Club. A WIDE CHOICE OF 
RCA VICTOR ALBUMS wil! be described each month. One 
as the album-of-the-month. Uf 


will receive a free 


will be singled out vou 





want it. vou do nothing: it will come to vou automati ally. 


LENA HORNE at i naViow 





If vou prefer an alternate—or nothing at all—vyou can 


WALDORF AS 


WITH A BEAT xcs Victon|geh : 


BING 
BING CROSBY 


make your wishes known on a form alwavs provided. 






You pay the nationally advertised price—usually $3.98, 


at times $4.98 (plus a small postage and handling charge). < 


ay. “Vie Tor @D) 








ORTON GOULD 


STEVENS + MERRILL - 
ROBERT SHAW CHORALE 


SINGING STARS * BROADWAY MUSICALS ¢ JAZZ 
DANCE MUSIC ¢ MOOD MUSIC ¢ COLLECTOR'S ITEMS 








SSCHSSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSHSSSHSSSSHSSHSSOHSSSSSESCESSEOEBE 
CHECK THE FIVE ALBUMS YOU WANT. DO NOT DETACH FROM THE COUPON THE RCA VICTOR POPULAR ALBUM CLUB P24-1 


= . . B k-of-the- ° es es » N.Y. 
[] WE GET LETTERS Perry TOWN HALL CONCERT a tae, ae ey, Sr re ee er See nen in nee ee "Alban 
sum 


Please register me as a member of The rca Victor Popular 





SSSSSSSSSeeseeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


Como sings 12 standards PLUS Louis Armstrong all- PUENTE Latin dance fare 

_ sae wt star collector's item modern, big-band style Club and send me the five albums I have checked at left, for which I 

ag olk songs, ei ) BLUE STARR Kay Starr Will pay $3.98, plus a small mailing charge. I agree to buy five other 
; LET'S DANCE WITH THE cings and swings torch albums offered by the Club within the next twelve months, for each 

[) FRANKIE CARLE’S THREE SUNS Forty show songs of which I will be billed at the nationally advertised price: usually $3.98, 

SWEETHEARTS Dancy piano, ‘nes, standards at times $4.98 (plus a small postage and handling charge). Thereafter, 


tote) 5 
giri songs 


twelve 


|] NEW GLENN MILLER 
ORCHESTRA IN HI Fi Ray 
McKinley, 12 dance items 
] BRASS & PERCUSSION 
Morton Gould Symphonic 


SOUTH PACIFIC Original 


movie sound track 


THE FAMILY ALL TO- 
GETHER Arthur Fiedler, 
Boston Pops, light classics. 


THE EYES OF LOVE 
Hugo Winterhalter’s lush 
orchestra in 12 standards 


THINKING OF YOU 
Eddie Fisher's top 12.all- 
time hits 


MOONGLOW Artie 


I need buy only four such albums in any twelve-month period to main- 


tain membership. [| may cancel my membership any time after buying 
five albums from the Club (in addition to those included in this in- 


troduciory offer). After my fifth purchase, if I continue, 


albums I buy I may choose a third album free. 


for every two 


Band, 17 hi-fi marches _ : Shaw Begin the Beguine Name_____ — = =. a 

[1 LENA HORNE AT THE [7] MUSIC FOR DINING Frenesi, Star Dust, etc | a 

WALDORF ASTORIA mood music. DUKE ELLINGTON: INA 4@47ess_ —_——_— - ———— 

"] MARIO LANZA — STU- MELLOTONE 16 gems from Cjyy . Zone State 

DENT PRINCE. [] TOMMY DORSEY: YES the Duke's golden era. NOTE: If you wish to enroll through an authorized RCA VICTOR dealer, please fill in here 
INDEED! Marie, Star Dust. []) VICTORY AT SEA Rich- 


[}] BOUQUET OF BLUES 
Dinah Shore, torch songs 


[] BING WITH A BEAT A 
Crosby jazz lark with Bob 
Scobey, 12 evergreen hits. 


1958 e@ 


[] SWEET SEVENTEEN 
Ames Brothers Little 
White Lies, I Don't Know 
Why, Seventeen, etc. 





JANUARY 


ard Rodgers’ stirring score 
for the NBC-TV program 
[] PORGY AND BESS 
Gershwin highlights. Risé 
Stevens, Robert Merrill 


1959 


Dealer's Name 





{ddress__ 





Send no money. A bill will be sent. Albums can be shipped only to U.S., its territories and 


Canada. Albums for Canadian members are made in Canada and shipped duty free from Ontario 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSCSSSSSSSSSSCSCSSSOSSSSCHSeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeoeseseoeeonee 
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DOUBLE YOUR 
MONEY 





a 100°/o PROFIT PLAN 


exclusively for 


KIWANIS 


A delicious, golden toasted peanut brittle man- 
viectured only for Kiwanis Clubs 
the finest ingredients plump golden peanuts 
end rich crunchy candy vacuum sealed for fresh- 
ness with Reynolds Wrap. You moke 100% prof- 
it on each sole 
each box. Your fund raising campaign gets the 
50c profit on each box A sample box of 
this peanut brittle will be sent to your club for 


mapection (end tasting) without obligation 


Write to: 
WEATHERLY 


abeth 


a co. 





Minstrels & Revues 





make huge profite by using our 
supply Director Costumes, Stage 
\ Seripts, ets Everything furnished 
W rite Keith Gi 


(irvanizsations 


ervices Ww 


neles 


GORDON KEITH PRODUCTIONS INC, 
Dept. A. 28 EB. Jackson Blvd... Chicago 4, TH. 


8 - per cent of the men who read 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


own their own homes 





PERSONAL POCKET PRINTER. 


10 0 %, PROFIT 


AKER .. 








KEY CLUBS 
& KIWANIANS 


Approved by the Notional 


ovty 


Project Committee for Key Club 


us 


members. Easy way to moke money for your 


club. These 3-Line Personal Pocket Printers, sell 


on sight. thousends clready sold by Key © lub 
members, use them to put return oddresses on 
etters envelopes marking clothing schoo 
pepers, check endorsement etc. You sel! for 


100% profit 


nformat on 


$1.00 each, send us 50c 
send tor folder giving complete 
John Ford, Kiwenion 
MAURICE C. SMITH CO., INC. 

52 PINE ST. PROVIDENCE 3, R. | 
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Made from 


The selling price is $1.00 for 





INDIAN RIVER 
TEMPLES 
ARE READY 


January through March 


TEMPLES are the 
Florida fruit. It has a thin easily 
extremely 


aristocrat of 


removed peeling. This 
popular distinctive hybrid fruit has 
a short season. The supply is never 
adequate. 


Remember friends, business 


associates, and your family. 


your 


Full bushel box $8.50 
one-half bushel box 6.00 


Express prepaid. Add 10°% West of Mis- 


sissippi River. 20°% for Canada. 


Get the best for less—buy di- 
rect from the grower. 


UNDERDOWN GROVES 


Route 2, Box 841 Melbourne, Florida 


Grower—Packer—Bonded Shipper 











Honor Your 
Club President 
with this Gavel 


Made of select hardwoods from 
Terra Rubra,” the birthplace 
of Francis Scott Key. It is the 
exact style and size of the gavel 






wed at the First Continental 
Congress Hand rubbed. Ster- 
ling plate for engraving with 


Kiwanis president pin attached 


$10.00 


Gavel sent on approval. Order 
post- from Kiwanis Club of Taney- 
paid wn, Ine., Taneytown, Mary- 


land. 


CLOGGED SEWER 


Remember The 
COSTLY PLUMBING BILL— 


cmrcaco | ist. Just intr 


Guced it « Free Booklet on a New 





MNecovery «hich enable Home 
Owner, Housewife. Janitor. or F ry 
Maintenance lean any Clogged 
Sewer Drain 
Yet snyoue can 
new Plumbers Flushing Gun « 
aif pressure . 
water eaning . * 
toppages > t ” we 
SINKS RINALS 
UBS. FLOOR DRAINS 
). STREET SEWFRS 
Too Rage Sand 
ener melt ~ 
struck by en 
° ne 
T * ne . 
_ © pipe cane Tre A 
oper ia atta nt allow . 
t . e s 


what i thie Mumbers Flushing 
Gum worth in COSTLY PLUMBING 
BULS SAVED? Tear this Ad out 

. i erite , 


f mame and idiress 


heante © FREE BOOKLET 
Ode that ree N agent w 
call A posteard «fi ¢ ca 


Phone Kildare 5-1 2 Ld & 
SEWER ROD CO., DEPT. KW-12. 
30. 





4640 WN. Central Ave., Chicago | 
IMinots. 
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Go Easy in Alaska 

... The article on “Alaska’s Bering Sea 
Frontier” does not represent, I think, 
what Kiwanis stands for. Still to be 
fully exploited, much-neglected is our 
Alaska frontier. I think some day our 
children will have wished that we had 
failed to exploit and had neglected 
much of the United States itself, instead 
of raping and destroying every resource 
from which personal wealth could be 
developed. 

I do not think there is anything 
wrong with the use of resources provid- 
ing they are needed. But our capitalistic 
system has come to mean a systematic 
and wholesale destruction of every re- 
source in the nation. The only wealth 
we see and recognize is gold in the 
bank. We have washed away our top- 
soil, ravished our forests, and mined 
out our minerals. We have even hunted 
for foreign markets to ship goods made 
from these resources, just because doing 
so made it possible for someone to make 
dollars. 

Capitalism as such will meet its end 
by self-destruction if by no other way. 
There is something radically wrong with 
any economy that has to produce more 
than it needs for its living standard in 
order to achieve distribution of that 
living standard. I think it is essential 
that we as Americans lose our 
righteousness and recognize that we are 
not holy. We should begin gradually 
to correct the ills in our system. The 
article in The Kiwanis Magazine last 
year regarding our resources (“While 
We Fiddle, Our Fuels Burn,” June 


was the best I have ever read. 


self- 


issue ) 
If we love our children we will pay at- 
tention to these things. 
E. C. Oman 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Boscobel, Wisconsin 
Webster’s definition of the word “ex- 
ploit” is “to utilize, get the value out 
of.” We do not believe that the word 
necessarily implies rapacity or destruc- 
tiveness. —THE EDITORS 
Missing Chairman 
... I believe that your list of Interna- 
tional committee chairmen on page 8 of 
the November issue failed to include 
Dr. Clifton B. Huff, Vocational Guid- 
ance. 
Percy Shue 
Governor 
Kansas District 
We erred. —THE EDITORS 
A Lack of Faith 
... I read the editorial article in your 
September issue with great interest and 
mostly with agreement. On one point, 
however, I wish to express vigorous 
disagreement. Mr. Garner stated that: 
“It makes little sense to permit these 
(individual rights) to be 
seized upon by external enemies, by the 
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protections 





















Communists or their fellow travelers, 
that they may use the protection of our 
freedoms in order to destroy them.” 

Such a statement, in my judgment, 
shows a lack of faith in the most funda- 
mental tenet of democracy. 

Mr. Garner is absolutely right when 
he says that the crux of the Communist 
danger lies in its “fanatical faith.” Con- 
versely, the only successful antidote to 
this poison is to develop in our people, 
especially our young people, a “fanatical 
faith” in democracy. A fundamental 
principle of democracy, the principle 
which makes it so different from com- 
munism, is that the people have the 
right to hear all sides of an argument, 
including the Communists’ versions, and 
that they have sense enough to sift the 
wheat from the chaff and come up with 
the right answers. When we surprise 
the freedom of speech of the Com- 
munists, we are showing our lack of 
faith in this most fundamental prin- 
ciple. If our faith that truth will win 
in the marketplace of ideas is not as 
“fanatical,” as intense, the Com- 
munists’ faith in their miserable, stul- 
tified doctrines, they will surely win the 


as 


world without fir‘ng a gun 

Glenn L. Moller 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

St. Louis, Missour 
Interesting Outlook 

. 1 have just finished reading the 

article entitled “The Outlook for the 
Aged” by James L. Slattery and found 
it not only very interesting but very 
educational. 


Stanford Y. Smith 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Shades Valley 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Jobs for Senior Citizens 

. Kiwanis and author James L. Slat- 
tery are to congratulated for the 
excellent story in the October issue en- 
titled, “Help Wanted: Age 60 or Over.” 

Senior Achievement of Chicago is do- 
ing a splendid job of securing employ- 
ment for the age group that really needs 
it... people over 60. 

Many people look forward to that day 
when they will become 60 or 65 to wel- 
come that long awaited leisure period 
called “retirement.” True, this period 
is usually briefly satisfying, but before 
long they are confronted with boredom 

. the worst possible evil. 

It might be worth mentioning to the 
readers, a publication that also does a 
fine job of explaining the many oc- 
cupations for such people. It is called 
400 Jobs For People Over 60 and is pub- 
lished by the Wayside Press in Mendota, 
Illinois. 


be 


Stan Kordek 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Mendota, Illinois 
Thanks 
Doctor Niebuhr 


for Editorial 
Says a very great 
in his short editorial (November 
thank you for including it. 
Clarence Ploch 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Joliet, Illinois 
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Still fighting accounting costs with 
pen and ink or other old-fashioned 
methods? Time you heard about the 
new low price on Burroughs P-600 
Accounting Machine and the account- 
ing plan that goes with it! The 
machine’s priced so low that small 
businesses can profitably enjoy its 
speed, accuracy and_ big-business 
features (front-feed, automatic car- 
riage control, register selection). The 
plan’s yours for the asking—just clip 
and send in the coupon. TM. 


Burroughs 


Bur roughs 


Burroughs 
Corporation 


——-—Send for FREE booklet—-—-—- 
BURROUGHS CORPORATION 


Burroughs Division 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


Please send me your helpful booklet “A 
Complete Accounting Plan for Burroughs 


| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
K-112 
| 
| 
| 
| 
J 


P-600 Accounting Machines.” 


Name___ 


Address 


ee 





HUNDREDS‘ 
OF IDEAS 


9 
Su 





PLAQUES 


Free illustrated brochure shows 
hundreds of original ideas for 
reasonably priced solid bronze 
pPlaques—name plates. awards. 
testimonials, honor rolls. me- 
morials. markers 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE. TABLET CO.. INC 
Dept. 42 @ 150 West 22 St., New York 11 












Write for FREE 
Brochure A 
For trophy, medal, 


cup ideas ask for 
rochure 









ocenveccct © 
eococosce 





PH Boasting is a new 
thrill in the Leisurely 
Land of Lakes. Days 
of fun on the 100 
lakes of Winter Hoven. 
Fishing at its best under 
a Florida sun. Superb 
lodgings, restaurants, 
inexpensive , 


is 


HOME OF BEAUTIFUL CYPRESS GARDENS 
Kiwanis meets 
Tue., 12:15 p.m., 
Haven Hotel 
x For brochure, write. 
2 Deer. A-19, WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 














Announcing: 


OFFICIALLY SANCTIONED 


All-Expense 


Kiwanis Post-Convention tours to 


Exotic MEXICO 


TWO trips, THREE extensions from which to select 


Stay in the finest hotels, dine in the best restaurants, 


and see the most and best of enchanting Mexico! 


For Descriptive Brochure Write: 


LEE KIRKLAND TRAVEL 


30 North LaSalle 
Chicago, Illinois 





1231 Baltimore 
Kansas: City, Missouri 
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NEWS 


1 roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 








ry 
d 













vention 


KIWANIANS IN 
> Charles R 


Nellk 


in Miami, Florida 


Wilson, Virginia, Illinois: 
Picked as “Postmaster of the Year” by 
the National League of Postmasters at 
that organization's recent national con- 
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0th 
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= 
(ih Portiand, Oregon, December 28 


Birthdays These clubs celebrate 


anniversary dates trom December 16 


h February 5 


Charleston, West Virginia, Jonuery 2 

Pottsville, Pennsylvania, Jonuory 13 

Windsor, Ontario, Januery 13 

Seattle, Washington, January 16 

Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Januery 21 

Houston, Texas, Jonuory 29 

Brandon, Manitoba, Februory 7 

Elyria, Ohio, February 10 

Omaha, Nebraska, February 13 


South Pasadena, California 

December 19 
Clifton, New Jersey, December 20 
Los Gatos, California, December 20 
Salem, Massachusetts, December 27 
Tujunga Sunland Tujunga, 

California, December 28 
Williamston, Michigan, January 2 
Kingsport, Tennessee, January 8 
Summit, New Jersey, Jonuory 8 
Marlboro, Massachusetts, January 11 
Hackettstown, New Jersey 

onuary 12 

ry, Pennsylvania, Jonuory 17 
Raeford, North Carolina, Jonuory 24 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma, Janvory 28 
Toms River, New Jersey, Jonvory 28 
Eimwood, Illinois, Jonvory 29 
Paulsb« 
San Luis Obispo, California, 

February 6 
elma, North Carolina, Februery 7 
Forest City, North Carolina 


New Jersey, Jonuvory 29 


Februory 11 
Wildwood, New Jersey, Februory 13 
Cape May, New Jersey, Februory 14 


* 


Kezar Falls, Maine, December 17 
New Rochelle, New York 

December 20 
Fryeburg-Lovell, Maine, December 27 
Millbury, Massachusetts 

December 28 
West Monroe, Louisiana, Jonuery 23 
South Euclid, Ohio, Jenuory 28 
New Albany, Mississippi, Jonvery 30 
Merced, California, Februory § 
Glendora, California, February 13 
Rensselaer, New York, February 14 














REPORT ON OCTOBER BOARD MEETING 


AT ITS MEETING in Chicago on October 25-26, the International Board of Trustees: 

Voted that the “Military Service” membership designation should be eliminated as 
of December 31, 1959, and that clubs be urged to enlist “career” servicemen as active 
members 

Voted that the Board of Trustees should be officially represented at all future 
Circle K conventions for the entire period of each convention. 

Voted that Ohio Wesleyan University in Delaware, Ohio be approved as the site 
of the 1959 Circle K convention to be held August 26-28, 1959. 

Voted that the bylaws of the Kentucky-Tennessee and Texas-Oklahoma Circle K 
Districts be approved as submitted. 

Voted that the invitations to hold the 1962 International convention in Denver, 
Colorado and the 1963 convention in Atlantic City be accepted. 

Voted to encourage all districts to hold their dinners or receptions at the Inter- 
national convention on Tuesday evening thus eliminating all district functions on 
Sunday. 


Voted that the Sandy Nininger Medal of Honor, Presidential Citation, and other 
effects offered by Mrs. Nininger be accepted by Key Club International for display 
in the new Kiwanis General Office building. 

Voted that the 1960 meeting of the International Council be held October 30 to 
November 3 at the Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel and that the 1961 Council meeting 
be held on October 29 to November 2 at the same hotel. (Next year’s Council will 
be held at the Sheraton Hotel, October 25-28.) 

Voted that amendments be drafted to permit districts to provide for the office 
of governor-elect when individual districts desire such an office. 

Voted that leadership insignia be created for the office of International President, 
International Vice-President, International Treasurer, International Trustee, Inter- 
national Committee Chairman, Governor, Lieutenant Governor, District Secretary, 
District Treasurer, and District Committee Chairman. 

Voted that the Sixth Biennial Kiwanis Congressional Dinner be held in Washing- 
ton on February 19, 1959, and that the Ottawa members and officials be informed 
that Kiwanis accepts the invitation to hold a Parliamentary Dinner at Ottawa in 
the spring. 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 


Kiwanis clubs built between October 20, 1958 and this issue’s presstime. 


NEW CLUB SPONSOR 
EE ee rE re ee Ee Pampa, Texas 
I os ee ee a pee ne EME Hub City, Lubbock, Texas 
Holliswood Hills—Jamaica Estates, New York................ Jamaica, New York 


Fresh Meadows, New York City 

Little Neck-Douglaston, New York 

Ee ee Blue Grass, Lexington, Kentucky 
Pe TU, GN Wile vccccccccdesacdunsssevevacsss Poughkeepsie, New York 
Red Oaks Mill, Poughkeepsie, New York 

SR Te Wes ocasensscncccasndannenes Perry and Mount Morris, New York 
Eastview-Russell, Ontario Rideau, Ottawa, Ontario 
Ross Valley, Marin County, California.....................4.- San Rafael, California 
Ripley, New York.. SR hina aid w lara dhl Gti abet aed Dunkirk-Fredonia, New York 
Warren Valley, Dearborn, Michigan..................... Dearborn, Michigan 


se ek bb coebebeenek sane sebentanenens’ Tuisa, Oklahoma 
rr i Cn, ck cca decnedebabetwanesceunae Fort Myers, Florida 
Northwest Indianapolis, Indiana. ...............+..+06.. North Indianapolis, Indiana 
rr rr rr es .. ecenew ner neesenecedemed Southwest Miami, Florida 
Se See, Bee CE, CRPTIR. cc cc crccccccsccesacceseds Chico, California 
I, So Ss cc edie dee 6 eb snes ConGeebeeeneswewasukan Waco, Texas 
Indio, California Pn a Pr ee et Palm Springs, California 
rr rr i Pe on ccceseeseeecsedeceseeeesebenves® Newark, Ohio 
West Seneca, Buffalo, New York...........-seseeeeees Lancaster-Depew, New York 
South Worcester, Massachusetts..............ccseccescees Worcester, Massachusetts 
Lansing Northwest, Michigan......... East Lansing and Lansing Everett, Michigan 
Cs Bee, Bi Dee, COROTTER,, 0 ccc cvcccccnccetacsccescecs Reseda, California 
ey I I, cc cdecccnetscscceceeseces Uptown Youngstown, Ohio 
Warrenaburg, Missouri... ......csscccccscccess Independence and Sedalia, Missouri 
Hopewell Junction, New York. ......cccccccacsccccccccctcsccecs Beacon, New York 
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Officers of the I-I District toured the Rehabilitation Institute of Chicago to 
learn of its work with handicapped persons. (Above) A kitchen bowl! designed for a 
person with one arm is demonstrated. The group included International Secretary 


0. E. Peterson (far right) and District Governor Les Larson (third from right). 


DATES SET FOR INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION AT DALLAS 

WHILE PEOPLE up north are being pum- 
meled by winter’s snows and winds, 
Kiwanians can gain some solace by 
locking ahead to sunny days down 
south next summer. The date for the 
44th annual Kiwanis International con- 
vention, to be held in Dallas, Texas, has 
been set for June 14-18, 1959. 

This year the convention will return 
to the five-day format of previous 
years. Registration will begin on Sun- 
day morning, June 14, and the closing 
session will be held on Thursday noon, 
June 18, instead of on Wednesday 
evening as at the recent Chicago con- 
vention. 

The registration fees are: $12.50 for 
men; $6.50 for women; $5 for young 
adults (17 to 21 inclusively); and no 
charge for junior guests 16 years old 
and under. Registration blanks will be 
mailed to all clubs early in January. 





DEATHS 
Tom Pruitt, Hickory, North Caro- 
lina; governor, Carolinas District, 
1931. 











FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
CLAMOR FOR KIWANIS 
PR HANDBOOK 
To supce from the response from 
abroad, the Handbook for Kiwanis 
Public Relations Chairmen, prepared 
last spring by the General Office is a 
success indeed. Besides receiving re- 
quests for copies from numerous com- 
panies, businesses, and Kiwanis clubs 
themselves in the US and Canada, the 
General Office has already been be- 
sieged by orders from people in nine 
other countries: Belgium, Sweden, 
Australia, Great Britain, the Nether- 
(see NEWS AND EVENTS page 10) 





THIS MESS FOOD? 
> STUFF WOULD GIVE 
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DOES YOUR CLUB HAVE ONE OF THESE? 
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FUND -RAISERS— 


Here’s your chance to help the 
handicapped when you raise 
funds for your next favorite 
project. 

The Arkansas Lighthouse for 
the Blind, a non-profit organi- 
zation devoted to welfare for 
the blind, manufactures high- 
quality brooms and rubber door 
mats. Your club can sell these 
items — on consignment — for 
fund-raising projects ... and 
at the same time help those who 
are handicapped (shown in 
photo) and have no other means 
of support. 


Write for our successful sales plan 


REV. JEFF SMITH, Supt. 


ARKANSAS LIGHTHOUSE FOR THE BLIND 


1706 East Ninth Street 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 








PRODUCTIONS 


Write for 
Catalog 





Metal EL shows 


ORGANIZATIO 


LARGE ano SMALL SHOWS 


NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR NEEDED WITH 
OUR SCRIPTS AND eo PRICE *\2.50 








ROCK FALLS ILL. 


More than 254,000 business executives 
and professional men 
will be exposed to advertising in this issue. 


The Kiwanis Magazine 
offers an effective means of 
developing a select market. 


rift ° 


UPFC VALET 


Replace crowded “hat 












trees’’ with efficient S-6 
Office Valets (have room 
for guests too). Each Valet 
provides 6 spaced coat 
hangers, 6 ventilated hat 
spaces, umbrellastandand 
overshoe platforms in 30 
x16" floor space. Keep 
wraps aired, dry and ‘“‘in 
press’”’ Lifetime wees - 

steel construction—ne\ 
loosens. wobbles or sine 
over. Choice of modern 
baked finishes. Sold by 
leading office furniture 

dealers everywhere. 
¥ 

Whecker Mw RACKS 
tec a Stationary and por 
and institut:onal wardrobe table Wardrobe and Locker 


equipment and complete checkrooms. Rack. for the office and the home 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


OV-7 1121 West 37th Street * Chicago 9, U.S.A. 
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SQUIERS I> 


_the Perfect Gift! 


GRADE A— 100% PURE 


MAPLE SYRUP __ 





@ Hot-pected 
@ Vacuum-seaied 
@ Safe to store anywhere 


F.O.8. Waterbury, Vt 


a 





British surnames 


decoration 





etc. similarly reproduced 


BUNTER A SMALL PAGE, VORR, 


Beautiful Lithographed Containers— 
Easy to refrigerate when opened 


FAMILY 
ARMS 


genuinely emblazoned from 
old records filing 30,000 


and full colour on immacu- 


late 10 « 12 OAK WALL 
SHIELOS for mural 


Names please 


$15.00 postpaid. Your check is returned if the Arms 
cannot be traced. School, Ship, Professional Badges 


Half-Gallons 
Quarts 
Pints 


Many firms ship our syrup to their gift lists annually. 


Check with order, please 


Gift Cards 


Order forms will be rushed showing shipping charges to oll states. 
MONEY SACK GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION 
NO ORDER TOO LARGE. NONE TOO SMALL 


& G.R. SQUIER, Waterbury. 4, Vermont 





EAR NOIS 


relieved! 


« « « such results reported by thousands! 
SEND TODAY for proof of how many 
found good hearing and relief from those 
miserable ear noises, caused by catarrh of 
the head! That's what these men and women 
(many past 70) reported after using our 


in relief 


simple Elmo Palliative HOME TREAT- 
MENT! It may be the answer to your 
prayers. Absolutely NOTHING TO WEAR! 
You, too, may enjoy good results like thous- 
ands have reported, during our past 20 
years, if you suffer with such conditions. 


Write today for PROOF OF RELIEF and 
WONDERFUL OFFER OF 30 DAY 





only $1 postpaid; 
postpaid! Another Bargain: 20 Evergreens, 
all transplanted 4 to 10 in. tall. Five each: 
Nerway Seruce, Douglas Fir, Engiemann 
Bive Spruce, White Spruce, ali 20 for 
onty $3 postpaid. (West of Miss. River 
add 25c). FREE illustrated FOLDER of 
emeall evergreen trees. ALL TREES GUAR. 
ANTEED TO LIVE 


NURSERY CO. 
Fryeburg, Maine 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST 


6 Coleorade Blue Spruce 4 yr. 
transplanted, 4 to 6 in. tali— 
15 only $2 











Roberts Rules on a Plastic Slide Rule 


Just the thing for CLUBS, UNIONS, 
SCHOOLS, and CONVENTIONS. Calculate 
460 POINTS of ORDER in seconds, BASIC 
RULES and how to express 7 IMPORTANT 
MOTIONS. This perfect gift is convenient, 
efficient and economical 

In better BOOKSTORES or $1.00 PPD to 


TRUTH ORDER CULTURE 


?. O. Box 183 La Porte, Indiana 








ENGLAND TREATMENT ON TRIAL! Send NO 
MONEY ... pay ONLY if ewes! 
THE ELMO COMPAN 
DEPT. 9KWI DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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SCALE BLUEPRINTS 
U.S. ARMY MISSILES 


@ JUPITER C—SATELLITE MISSILE @ TALOS 
@ HONEST JOHN e@ NIKE AJAX 
Ideal for wall decorations—playroom, den bar, or 
office—perfect for any man or boy. Accurate re- 
aay from official model blueprints released 
by U. Army. Two 11” x 17” and two 17” x 22”, 
they are beautifully lithographed on quality stock 
for hanging or framing. Each shows details to 
scale and dimensions. AMAZE AND DELIGHT 
FRIENDS—THEY’LL WONDER WHO YOU ARE 
TO HAVE ACTUAL SCALE DRAWINGS! Complete 
set of 4 with 2 free 8 x 10 duo color prints of real 
missiles in action in striking “Missile” Gift Tube 
... only $1.98 postpaid. L & L Mail Sales Co., 40 
Oxford Road, Dept. D, New Hartford, New York 























































NEWS AND EVENTS 
(From page 9) 


lands, France, 
and Pakistan. 

Curiously enough, the majority of 
non-domestic requests stemmed from 
Australia, where one of the writers, a 
PR manager for a Melbourne oil re- 
finery, said he heard that Kiwanis was 
“keen to distribute” its PR handbook. 
He then went on to say: “Although we 
are not in the same line of business and 
live in a different country, our work 
and problems are similar.” 

The Handbook for Kiwanis Public 
Relations Chairmen is still available 
on request from the General Office. 


Ireland, Switzerland, 


PRESIDENT KEN AMONG 

60 TO TOUR RADIO 

FREE EUROPE FACILITIES 

Srxty prominent Americans returned 
to New York this fall following a ten- 
day tour of Radio Free Europe’s broad- 
casting facilities in Western Europe. 
Included on the tour were Ken Loheed, 
president and tour-representative of 
Kiwanis International, and Montana 
District Governor Joe Schwartz. 

The businessmen and community 
leaders, who made the journey, stopped 
first in Munich, Germany, where they 
inspected the broadcasting organiza- 
tion’s headquarters that consist of 28 
powerful transmitters broadcasting to 


five captive countries: Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Romania, and 
Bulgaria. The group was told that 


Radio Free Europe, unlike the Voice 
of America, is supported entirely by 
private subscription. The broadcast- 
ing station’s only funds come from do- 
nations that Americans mail in care of 
their local postmasters or that are col- 
lected by local organizations. 

According to Radio Free Europe, the 
Communists spend a_ considerably 
larger amount of money attempting to 
jam the broadcasts both of Radio Free 
Europe and of the Voice of America. 
Among the Iron Curtain countries, only 
Poland is free from jamming. 

In spite of these jamming efforts by 


President Ken Loheed at Czech border 
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the Soviets, however, the broadcasts do 
get through. In recent interviews with 
Hungarian refugees, it was discovered 
that 96 percent of the escapees were 
Radio Free Europe listeners. 

In addition to visiting the broad- 
casting headquarters in Munich, 
traveling to thé Czechoslovakian border 
for an actual look at the Iron Curtain, 
and stopping briefly at SHAPE head- 
quarters in Paris, the tour members 
also journeyed to a small outpost near 
Lisbon, Portugal, where one of Radio 
Free Europe’s stations was housed. 

Commenting on the Portugese sta- 
tion, President Ken said: “We were all 
quite thrilled to see the transmitter 
station, but it was probably just as 
much of a thrill for those who worked 
there. Ours was the first of the annual 
Radio Free Europe tours to visit 
Portugal. They seemed pleased to see 
us. 


31ST PEACE MARKER 
DEDICATED ON MONTANA- 
SASKATCHEWAN BORDER 

ON A WINDSWEPT Sunday afternoon this 
autumn, a crowd of Kiwanians, their 
families, plus interested onlookers 
gathered at the US-Canadian border 
town of West Poplar, some 63 miles 
north of Glasgow, for a simple cere- 





Peace marker 31 at US-Canadian border 


mony: the dedication of the 3lst peace 
marker. 

The marker, made of Swedish granite 
and set in a cairn of native stone, was 
jointly provided by the Kiwanis Clubs 
of Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan; Opheim, 
Montana; and Glasgow, Montana. Four 
Boy Scouts, two from each country, 
unveiled the monument to US-Canadian 
friendship before an estimated audience 
of 1000 people. 

Kiwanian James T. Harrison, Mon- 
tana supreme court chief and past 
district governor, was master of cere- 
monies. He was joined by the Honor- 
able J. Ernest Pascoe, member of Parli- 
ament, and International Trustee Harold 
Doolen, who, in speaking of the peace 
marker, said: “This great feeling of 
mutual respect and good will has grown 
from the tolerance, sound judgment, 
and understanding of those pioneers of 
the past from both countries who lived 
side by side and talked out their differ- 
ences just as good neighbors always do.” 


The Merchandian 





A choice mail-order section offering quality merchandise on a 
money-back guarantee basis to more than 437,000 men and 


women readers. 


the ONE GIFT they DON’T have... 





we 





a 1 
MOPPER® 10.) °2-c" 
AFTER-BATH ROBE 


Here's the great big, wonderful ‘‘terry bear’’ of a 
robe that towels you dry instantly, cozily after 
tub, shower or swim. Made of thick, thirsty 
snow-white Cannon terry, with yards of comfort- 
able fullness, raglan sleeves, draft-screen collar 
it’s a whopper of a Mopper! Two big ‘‘carry- 
all”’ pockets, wrap-around belt, tassel tie, press- 
on initial for personalizing. Fits men, women 
perfectly. For 6-footers, order king-size . . . only 
$1.00 more. A great buy! Get several .. . for your- 
self, for gifts, for guests. Sorry, no C.O.D.’s. 
Gift-ready in clear plasti 
bag. Free 3” initial (specify) $6.95 ea. 
Add 35¢postageea.Mopper (Save! 3 for $20) 


WOODMERE MILLS, INC. 
DEPT. 279 BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


“lM MAKING 
MORE THAN 


a Month 




















—reports Charlies Kama, Texas, one of 
many who are “cleaning up’’ with orders 
for PRESTO. Science’s New Midget Mir- 
acle Fire Extinguisher. So can Y a 
Amazing new kind of fire extinguisher. Tiny 
**Presto’’ does job of bulky extinguishers that 
cost 4 times as much, are 8 times as heavy. 
Ends fires fast as 2 seconds. Never orrodes, 
» @uaranteed for 20 years! Over 3 million 
& sold! Sells for only $4.95. 
; Show it to civil defense workers, owners of 
homes, cars, boats, farms, etc., and to stores 
for re-sale—make good income. H. J. Kerr reports $20 a day. 
Wm. Wydallis $15.20 an hour. FREE Sales Kit. No obligation. 


MERLITE INDUSTRIES, Dept. P-53T 


PRESTO DIV., 114 East 32 St., New York 16, N.Y. 
Canada: Mopa Co., Ltd., 371 Dowd St., Montreal 1, P.Q. 
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COMMERCIALLY Also 50 Highest : 
Rate Fed. Agency; 
Insured Assns. : 
Investor Service | 
11 W. 42 St.,N.Y.C. 5 
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LARGE 
NEW 
TOWELS 





ua 


NEW Unwoven Cotton and Rayon 
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Unretouched Photo; Our 50 Towels Sor $1.00 Offer 
Astonishing but EVERY WORD GUARANTEED TRUE! 
World's greatest towel offer, bar none—50, yes 50, marvel- 
ous, large, brand new (not seconds) in beautiful colors and 
white ...only $1.00 (plus 25¢ for postage & hdlg.) or $1.25 
in all! We sell at staggering low price because we buy 
huge quantities direct from MILLS — more than 23,650,000 
Towels since 1953! If you're not thrilled and delighted, 
return Towels — keep 10 Free for your trouble—and we'll 
cheerfully refund purchase price. Order NOW before offer 
is cancelled. No C.O.D’s. 


50 TOWEL CO. Dept. A-352 Box 881, St. Louis, Mo. 








If Your Child 
Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 


| weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 


HAVEN’T TOUCHED BOTTOM YET!” | 





child in phonics with records and cards, Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year's grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. C-102, Wilmette, Ill. 


People 50 to 80 
Tear Out This Ad 


... and mail it today to find out 
how you can still apply for a $1,000 
life insurance policy to help take 
are of final expenses without bur- 
dening your family. 

You handle the entire transaction 
by mail with OLD AMERICAN of 
KANSAS CITY. No obligation. No 
one will call on you! 

Write today, simply giving youl 
name, address and year of birth. Mail 
to Old American Insurance Co., 
1 West 9th, Dept. L1224M, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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EDITORIAL 








By ARTHUR R. FORD 


Editor in Chief, The London Free Press 
London, Ontario 
Past International Trustee 


LET US 
DO TT 


a THEME of Kiwanis International for 1959 is “Build 
Individual Responsibility.” The Objectives suggest ways 
in which this can be done. Such a purpose is in keeping 
with the long history of Kiwanis as a constructive force 
in the two nations in which it exists, the United States 
and Canada 

There is a growing tendency in both countries to look 
to governments to solve every problem. More and more 
the individual citizen is inclined not to accept responsi- 
bility, but to “let George do it.” The old sturdy indi- 
vidualism that opened and made this continent may have 
its faults, but there is a greater danger in the growing 
feeling that the world owes us a living. 

Under the principles of Western democracy the state 
exists for the welfare of the citizen. Under the doctrines 
of communism the state is all powerful. The citizen is a 
creature of the government, The result is that the state 
dominates the life of the citizen. To my mind the funda- 
mental difference between democracy and communism 
lies not so much in economic problems, but in the per- 
sonal liberty of the individual citizen. Much blood has 
been shed down the centuries to obtain these liberties. 

What are these freedoms? They are freedom of wor- 
ship, freedom of association, freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press, and equal justice in the courts. We must be 
alert to protect these freedoms. They are essential and 
vital to our Western civilization. 

Isolationism is today as dead as the dodo. This is truly 
“one world” and no country can live to itself, Thus, in 
the struggle between the two doctrines that have split 
the world, it is important that we hold out a helping 
hand to the underprivileged nations and endeavor to 
raise their standard of living. If we do not then they 
may be lost to communism. Kiwanis well has two of its 
Objectives: To promote the rule of law and justice in 
international relations; To re-affirm the blessings of 
freedom and democracy. 

Last summer while on my vacation I re-read Plato’s 
Republic, which I had not read since I was at the Uni- 
versity. Then I had read it, I am afraid, because it was 


compulsory. I also read another volume on the his- 
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tory of philosophy. What impressed me most was how 
little progress man has made down the centuries toward 
governing himself. We have made fantastic progress 
scientifically, medically, and industrially, but man has 
never succeeded in solving the problems created by gov- 
ernment of man by man. The English-speaking nations, 
Holland, and the Scandinavian countries have made 
headway, but no one will say that these systems are 
perfect. 

Russia, under communism, has made remarkable 
progress everywhere, except in government. She is as 
much a brutal dictatorship now as she was in the worst 
days of the Czars. No system has been evolved by 
communism that either gives the average man any 
means of expressing himself, or allows him to change 
political parties except by a cruel struggle for power. 
The fundamental difference between communism and 
the Western democratic system is communism’s failure 
to recognize the individual freedom of the citizen, the 
liberty of the subject, and equal justice in the courts. 
We must never lose sight of this fact. 

Last year when I was in England covering for my 
paper the conference of the premiers of the Common- 
wealth of Nations, I had the pleasure of meeting that 
remarkable man, Jawaharlal Nehru, the prime minister 
of India. We may not agree with all his views and par- 
ticularly his policy of neutralism for India, but he is 
Western in his outlook and in his thinking. He wrote 
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recently an interesting article in which he said that 
nothing was more amazing than man’s progressive 
understanding of the physical world, progress that is 
continuing at a terrific pace. He wrote that while there 
has been the conquest of external physical conditions, 
there is at the same time the strange spectacle of lack of 
moral fiber and self-control in man as a whole. He said 
that in conquering the physical world man has failed 
to conquer himself. He added: “That is the tragic para- 
dox of this atomic and Sputnik age. The fact that nuclear 
tests continue, even though it is well recognized that 
they are very harmful in the present and in the future; 
the fact that all kinds of weapons of mass destruction are 
being produced and piled up, even though it is uni- 
versally recognized that their use may well exterminate 
the human race, brings out this paradox with startling 
clarity.” 


I wap the good fortune in 1945 to attend the gathering 
at San Francisco of the delegates from 51 nations when 
the charter of the United Nations was ratified. I was 
there as a newspaperman and also had the honor of 
representing Kiwanis International. All the leading 
statesmen of the world were present. The charter was 
drafted and accepted with enthusiasm by the delegates 
and with optimism by the world. It was felt that it was 
the beginning of the millenium and the dawning of a 
new era in a world’s history. Peace and disarmament 
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in the world today seem as far away as ever and tensions 
have increased between communism and the democra- 
cies. There has been a lot of disillusionment. And yet the 
United Nations has stamped out bonfires that might have 
blazed into world wars and has accomplished much in 
the world of humanity. The United Nations is still the 
hope of the world. Its failure or abandonment would 
signify a return to the jungle. It is a noble experiment 
in world government that has failed in many ways, but 
it is a step forward in the ideal of successful government 
of man by man. 

This brings us back to the individual and the motto 
of the year, “Build Individual Responsibility.” If Kiwanis 
is to grow and to expand and to play the part it has in 
the past, then every Kiwanian must accept his share of 
responsibility in carrying out the projects of the individ- 
ual club and in promoting the Objectives of Kiwanis 
International. Kiwanis has today 256,000 members in the 
two countries. How much they could accomplish in their 
communities and their nations if they undertook indi- 
vidually to accept the responsibility in carrying out the 
program of Kiwanis! 

We are living in great and exciting days—the new 
nuclear age. We might be destroyed by these new 
weapons and we may develop a finer and higher way of 
life by their uses for peace. This is a responsibility not 
only of leaders and governments, but upon us all 
individually. THE END 


Illustrated by Herbert Davidson 
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By RICHARD DUNLOP 


1959 


npustry has been migrating to the 
| grass roots at such a headlong 
pace that it suggests to some critics 
the blind rush of lemmings to the 
sea. Evidence of this nationwide 
trend turns up just about every time 
take your car for a Sunday 
drive. Where once only tall grain 
elevators lorded over the Nebraska 
plains, now you can see one-story 
plants of the latest post-war design. 
Next to cattle pens and loading 
chutes’ by western railroads still 
other small factories have en- 
croached, In small-town California 
and in the once retarded rural re- 
gions of the South the same ubiqui- 
tous new plants are humming with 
production for the expanding Amer- 
ican market. 

Economic pundits, management 
consultants, and business executives 
agree, in general, that the movement 
has vast significance. In 1940 one- 
half of US industry was located in 
cities of 100,000 or more. Today less 
than one third of manufacturing is 
done in cities of this size or larger. 
It is no wonder that bustling facto- 
ries, both large and small, can be 
seen deep in the heart of once bu- 
colic agricultural communities. 

There is no denying that much in- 
dustry has located outside impor- 
tant industrial and population cen- 
ters because of the urgings of 
the federal government. Americans 
must live with the bitter fact that 15 
H bombs could destroy something 
like two-fifths of US industry. To 
increase our vulnerability to nuclear 
attack would be foolhardy, and 
Washington has spurred industry to 
disperse 

But federal policy alone has not 
brought about the dispersion of in- 
dustry since World War II. Far more 
important forces are relentlessly at 
work hammering out a new look on 
the industrial face of America. Three 


you 
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factors seem to have been most in- 
fluential in sending corporations to 
the hinterlands. These are: (1) ac- 
cessibility of raw materials, (2) 
nearness to prime markets, and (3) 
the availability of cheaper and more 
dependable labor. Business manage- 
ment looks to plant dispersion for 
other benefits too, but these three 
advantages are the magic wand that 
is pulling shiny new plants away 
from the cities. 

Americans take special pleasure 
in pouring verbal venom on the rail- 
roads, trucking companies, and air- 
lines. Yet fast and efficient trans- 
portation has made it possible for 
industry to disperse. It links a small 
town to both raw materials and mar- 
kets, and in so doing provides two 
of the three great lodestones of plant 
dispersion. Quixotically, it was also 
good transportation that originally 
triggered the enormous burgeoning 
of our cities. Its effect on the meat 
industry offers a case in point. Dur- 
ing the 19th century, before the rail- 
roads knifed into the hinterland, 
each community had its own slaugh- 
ter house. But railroads made it 
possible to transport livestock to 
central markets where, as a Chicago 
packer claimed, everything could 
be used but the squeal. Big city 
packers could ship meat back to the 
towns from which livestock came 
and undersell the local slaughter- 
houses. 

At first, several cities rivaled one 
another for supremacy. Cincinnati, 
because of the impetus of good water 
transportation, won an early lead 
and became known as porkopolis. 
Other river markets such as Omaha, 
East St. Louis, and South St. Paul 
flourished, but all railroads led to 
Chicago. The meat industry finally 
centralized there. Other industries 
tended in a similar way to concen- 
trate in Chicago and other cities. 


As it happened, centralization of 
the meat industry reached its peak 
in the 1920’s, somewhat later than 
many other large industries. On the 
other hand, certain industries still 
are in the process of centralization, 
for there is no uniform time table for 
either the concentration or, for that 
matter, the dispersion of industry. 
To continue the example of the meat 
industry, it was the construction of 
hard-surfaced, year-around roads 
and the release of fleets of World 
War I surplus Army trucks that 
launched dispersion. Farmers could 
load their livestock in trucks and 
drive over hard roads to alternate 
markets. Packing plants sprang up 
in places like Mason City, Iowa to 
intercept stock shipments that once 
went to Chicago. Because of savings 
on freight, it proved cheaper to buy 
livestock in rural areas near the new 
plants and ship meat and by- 
products on from there. Big packers 
yielded to the inevitable and estab- 
lished packing houses close to the 
farms and ranches. In 1921 there 
were 1184 meat packers in the Unit- 
ed States, and they were largely 
concentrated in large cities. By 1954, 
there were 2367, and they could be 
found wherever there was a supply 
of livestock. Undoubtedly a desire 
to tap cheaper small-town labor en- 
ters into decisions to _ establish 
branch plants, but it is the mag- 
netic pull of raw materials and mar- 
kets that is dispersing the meat 
industry. With the explosion of pop- 
ulation after World War II and the 
movement of people into the West 
and Southwest, the meat industry, 
just as have so many others, decen- 
tralized its production still more in 
order to better serve the changing 
market. 

Other industries that have been 
noted for their centralization are 
also dispersing. For example, once 
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wheat grown in Kansas was shipped 
to Minneapolis for milling. Flour was 
shipped back to Kansas. In the 1930's 
General Mills alone erected 34 flour, 
feed, and mills throughout 
the grain country. The cement in- 
dustry, once restricted to the Lehigh 
Valley of Pennsylvania, has already 
spread into all corners of the nation. 
Typical of the plant dispersion of 
small companies is that of Toro, the 
mower manu- 
came for ex- 
Toro did not add to the 
central plant. Instead it set up a 
modern, efficient plant at Windam, 
Minnesota. Chun King, a leader in 
Oriental foods, is one of many food 
that moving their 


cereal 


Minneapolis power 
facturer. When time 


pansion, 


processors are 


plants close to the source of supply 
and markets. This Duluth firm 
established a new frozen food plant 
at Jackson, Ohio. It operates its own 
truck fleet, the Chun King Oriental 
Express, to pick up raw vegetables 
as far away as Florida 

As might be expected the advan- 
tages of plant dispersion become 
most compelling where distances are 
great and freight savings substantial. 
That is why in 1955 alone 35 na- 
tional firms established new plants 
in the growing California market. 
Among these was Borg-Warner, a 
pioneer in plant dispersion. A more 
typical example was the Elgin Watch 
Company, which placed its micronics 
division in the San Fernando Valley. 
Originally situated in the midwest, 
this division, which produces high- 
precision devices for guided missiles 
and aircraft, emigrated to California 
to be near the industry it serves. 

Even the apostle of the great De- 
troit mass production assembly lines, 
Henry Ford, observed in the early 
1930's: “The belief that an industrial 
country has to concentrate its indus- 
try is not well founded. As we learn 
more about manufacturing and learn 
to make articles with interchange- 
able parts, then these parts can be 
made under the best possible con- 
ditions. One could not put a great 
plant on a little stream. One can put 
a small plant on a little stream; and 
the combination of small plants, each 
making a single part, will make the 
whole cheaper than a vast factory 
would.” 

The sight of a trim factory in an 
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idyllic rural setting is a pretty one, 
but industry does not locate on a 
mountain shoulder overlooking a 
small California town or in a Kansas 
wheat field for the view. The small- 
town factory must be profitable. 
Container Corporation of America 
has been carrying out a notable pro- 
gram of plant dispersion with pre- 
cisely that end in mind. 

“There is a definite pattern in the 
location of all these properties,” the 
company says. “Fabricating plants 
need to be near markets, the centers 
of industry and agriculture where 
distribution of manufactured and 
processed goods begins. Mills, on 
the other hand, are always situated 
near the sources of raw materials— 
in this case the timberlands where 
pines and so-called ‘soft’ hardwoods 
are easily accessible for pulpwood.” 

Container has integrated the pro- 
duction of these plants in a way that 
would make Henry Ford himself 
envious. And it is convenient trans- 
portation that makes Container’s 
program possible. 

If transportation is speeding dis- 
persion, dispersion is now changing 
transportation. Major General E. C. 
R. Lasher, president of North Amer- 
ican Car Corporation, calls these 
changes “revolutionary evolution in 
transportation.” He says, “It started 
with manufacturers who, spurred by 
the need for dispersion in the 
nuclear age, and the even more 
immediate need to seek new markets 
in our exploding economy, started 
moving south and west with their 
plants. Both the market and manu- 
facturing areas became less central- 
ized than before the war. This has 
changed our whole system of pro- 
duction, storage, and distribution. 
From these dispersed outlets we 
find more and shorter hauls neces- 
sary to reach the consumer.” 

As an example of change, Lasher 
points to the piggy-back system, in 
which truck trailers make part of 
their trip on railroad flat cars be- 
cause of the greater economy that 
railroads enjoy for long hauls. He 
believes that plant dispersion will 
make still more integration between 
rail, truck, and water transport in- 
evitable. This will demand the wide- 
spread use of uniform containers, 
which can be transferred without 
repacking from truck to train to 
ship to warehouse. Integration in 
transportation will in turn make the 
economic climate still more favor- 
able for plant dispersion. Small- 
town America will play a still 
greater role in industrial life. 

This becomes more certain when 


it is realized that many corporations 
have grown sour on metropolitan in- 
dustrial areas because of the costs 
of production there. Some admit that 
the high cost of labor and even the 
irresponsibility of labor are forcing 
them to go to the grass roots. Under- 
standably, labor takes an opposing 
view on this point. But both labor 
and management agree that a small 
plant can often achieve more effi- 
cient use of a labor force. It can 
employ sub-division of labor and 
advanced mechanization with an 
ease that greatly offsets the advan- 
tages of a large plant’s mass produc- 
tion lines. 


Disrersep pLants have other ad- 
vantages too. Fire, flood, or tornado 
cannot destroy the entire production 
capacity of a company that is divided 
among a number of small plants. 
General Motors was staggered by a 
$50 million loss when fire swept its 
Livonia plant. Production was dis- 
rupted. On the other hand Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana had scrupu- 
lously followed the policy of dispers- 
ing its new plant construction. On 
August 27, 1955, an explosion ripped 
through its Whiting, Indiana refinery 
and set off a gigantic conflagration. 
Production halted for a month. 
Standard was able to pipe products 
from as far away as its new refinery 
at Mandan, North Dakota to feed the 
market normally served by Whiting. 
Greater flexibility’ in production is 





also possible in dispersed plants. 
They can retool more readily and 
shift production to suit the taste of 
a regional market. They do not re- 
quire the vast expenditures of 
capital necessary to set up a huge 
centralized plant. 

Some industries, however, can 
only look upon plant dispersion with 
envy. By their very nature they 
require large concentrations of ma- 
chinery, labor, and materials. Auto 
and aircraft factories and shipyards 
are prominent among the industries 
that would probably suffer a drastic 
loss in production if they were 
broken up into small units at widely 
separated locations. Process plants, 
such as those typical of the chemical 
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industry, are also so costly to build 
that once built they cannot be 
readily dispersed. 

Even some companies that might 
disperse their production if they 
wished, foresee just as many prob- 
lems in the small towns they study 
as they would be leaving behind 
them in big cities. In the towns they 
find insufficient housing, a critical 
shortage of skilled labor, and in- 
adequate transportation for raw 
materials and products. It might be 
said that they simply are not study- 
ing the right towns, or, on the other 
hand, that some towns that would 
attract industry have a long way to 
go before they can be successfully 
tied into the modern industrial sys- 
tem. Much of the hesitancy about 
moving to small towns can be seen 
in the attitudes of leaders who have 
lost contact with them. 

“It would drive me nuts living in 
a small town again,” growled one 
executive, whose attitude is typical. 
“I was brought up in a crossroads 
town, and I know how stultifying 
they can be. I wouldn’t send my key 
personnel to such a Siberia for any- 
thing.” 

To men like this it seems that the 
migration of industry to the grass 
roots resembles the suicidal rush of 
lemmings to the sea. Small towns 
will have to change the minds of 
such men, if they are to be attracted; 
and they are very numerous in 
commerce and industry. 

On the other side of the picture, 
some companies report that their 
whole growth philosophy has been 
changed by their happy experiences 
with plant dispersion to rural com- 
munities. Rockwell Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburgh manufacturer 
of pumps, meters, and wood and 
metal working tools, is such a com- 
pany. Willard F. Rockwell, Jr., pres- 
ident, sums it up this way: “We are 
trying to take the corporation back 
to the people—particularly the peo- 
ple who form the bedrock of the 
nation—people with deep roots and 
pride in their own communities. We 
want these people as partners, stock- 
holders, and friends, not just neigh- 
bors and employees.” 

Rockwell believes that its long- 
range growth rests on steady, de- 
pendable service to its principal 
customers in industry. Only by 
giving its plant communities an 
equal stake in the business, both 
emotional and financial, can this sort 
of service be insured. For this 
reason, Rockwell pays close atten- 
tion to “community attitude” in 
selecting a plant site. The company 
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asks these pertinent questions of all 
communities that it considers: 

1. Could one of our plants play 
an important role in building the fu- 
ture of this community? 

2. Are the people here really in- 
terested in our company as a long- 
term partner? 

In eight years Rockwell built eight 
new plants—in Tupelo, Mississippi; 
Sulphur Springs, Texas; Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania; Porterville, Cali- 
fornia; Russellville, Kentucky; 








Kearney, Nebraska; Knox, Indiana; 
and Statesboro, Georgia. These are 
typical of the towns that industry is 
moving into with plants that employ 
from 200 to 500 workers each. Those 
plants are not big enough to upset 
the agricultural economy but are 
substantial enough to supplement 
and strengthen it. How has this sort 
of plant worked out for Rockwell? 

“The decision to locate many of 
our new plants in rural, predomi- 
nately agricultural communities has 
been one of the best we’ve made in 
recent years,” says Willard Rock- 
well. “The inevitable time loss in- 
volved in developing a highly skilled 
labor force for our kind of precision 
manufacturing in such areas has 









been far more than offset by the 
maturity and stability of these peo- 
ple. In America’s rural communities, 
there is still a deep belief in God, 
in law and order and the rights of 
private property, in the dignity of 
work and the sanctity of the pledged 
word—also in the real meaning of 
the word, ‘neighbor.’ ” 

Other companies have a similar 
enthusiasm for grass roots America. 
This must please that veteran com- 
mentator on our times, Walter Lipp- 
mann. In 1936 Lippmann visited 
Europe and was aghast at the weak 
resistance that centralized European 
businesses and urbanized individuals 
had made to the rise of the dictators. 
He returned home and advised 
Americans, “A resolute democracy 
should favor the dispersion of in- 
dustry rather than its concentration, 
and it should favor in as many com- 
munities as possible different kinds 
of enterprise rather than a high de- 
gree of specialization on some one 
product. For unless the means of 
independence are widely distributed 
among the people themselves, no 
real resistance is possible to the 
advance of tyranny.” 

If Walter Lippmann is correct, 
then America is finding in plant dis- 
persion not only greater security 
from atomic bombs but also greater 
security against the inroads of 
totalitarian ideology. At the same 
time industry is achieving a still 
higher level of efficiency in produc- 


tion for the expanding market. 
THE END 


Firms are finding that employees not only come 


cheaper in small towns, but may be more content 
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By BOB PEARMAN 


rye GAME or marbles, as it was 
l played by a group in 
my youth, was more of a shouting 
contest than a shooting contest. 

if you could say, 
“evers and ups and peaks and cleans 
in the before an opponent 
could rattle off “no evers, no ups, 
cleans in the ring,” 
chances were you'd come out way 
ahead of the game. 

I shall attempt to translate as 
memory permits.—I am not at all 
sure about the word “evers.” That 
is to say I know perfectly well what 
gained by shouting 
“evers,” but I have forgotten, or 
never really knew, what base word 
this term was an evisceration of. 

By shouting before an 
“no 


select 


For instance, 
ring” 


no peaks or 


was to be 


“evers” 
evers,” 
you move a- 
round the ring for a more advan- 
tageous angle, theoretically keeping 
equidistant from the ring. In taking 
“evers” it was a custom to “fudge,” 
that is to narrow the gap between 
the shooter and the ring. 

Not to fudge would have been 
taken as a sign of arrogant self- 
confidence. In fact there was one 
game, “cheats,” where anything was 
legal so long as you weren't caught. 
In this game many more marbles 
were stolen out of the ring than 
were knocked out. 

“Ups” is simple. This gave the 
player the undisputed right to raise 
his shooter (taw), and fire a partic- 
cularly devasting missile by shooting 
down at the target. Here again it 


shout 
were empowered to 


opponent could 


was the custom to move several 
inches ahead while launching the 
shooter. 

“No ups,” when shouted rapidly 
enough, was sufficient to keep the 
shooter grounded. If he chose to 
disregard the edict, and raised his 
hand ever so slightly, a chorus of 
“knucks in the mud” would set him 
down again. (It took a lot of imagi- 
nation to use that term in western 
Nebraska in the 1930's, for the rain 
came even less often than the 
magazine salesman, and he sold 
three-year subscriptions. ) 

“Peaks and cleans in the ring.” 
The advantage here is_ clear. 
“Peaks” empowered the shooter to 
build a little earthen pedestal and 
place the marble on top. “Cleans” 
allowed him to clean out the sticks, 
twigs, doodle bugs, grasshoppers, or 
whatever obstructions might have 
strayed into his line of fire. He 
might also pat the earth to the 
smoothness of a table top before 
taking his shot. 

The ultimate of all “peaks and 
cleans” was “cow trails.” There was 
something downright dishonest 
about “cow trails.” Even today I 
suffer occasional qualms of con- 
science because I used to take “cow 
trails” at every opportunity. 

If a player was quick enough to 
sing out “cow trails” before he was 
shouted down by the opposition, 
it was his constitutional right to 
engineer a deep trench with his fin- 
ger. With soft dirt and a good stiff 
finger, a trench could be directed to 


‘ 


the victim’s marble in such a man- 
ner that it was quite impossible to 
miss. 

“Peewees” were one of the few 
ways to counteract “cow trails.” 
“Peewees” were less than average 
size marbles, often round steei ball 
bearings (little “steelies”), which a 
player could put down as a replace- 
ment for his shooter if he thought an 
opponent was about to “kill” him in 
the game (hit his shooter with his 
own). 

The rub was that if you put the 
thing down you had to shoot with 
it the next shot. If you wanted to 
stop the switch the correct cry was 
“no changeums.” Just what consti- 
tuted a legal “peewee” varied from 
day to day, and depended for the 
most part on whether the game was 
“keep ums” or “funs.” Almost any- 
thing went in “funs,” even those 
diamond-cut opaque beads that 
could never pass the marble test in 
“keep ums” because they had a hole 
in the middle. 

“Buckshots” were barred, how- 
ever, not because we thought them 
unsporting, but because nobody had 
ears sharp enough to tell when a 


-marble collided with a BB. 


About the only other recourse 
from “cow trails” was “buries” (pro- 
nounced berries). With “buries” 
you stomped your shooter into the 
ground with your heel. You were 
allowed one good hard stomp, “no 
grindings,” and this was usually 
sufficient to cover the top of the 
marble. In this you were relatively 
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If you shouted louder and quicker than anyone 


else, chances were you'd beat the game .. .« 
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safe unless your adversary bested 
you in a shouting contest and got 
“drops.” 

With “drops” he picked up his 
shooter, stood erect over your dug- 
in marble, sighted downward like a 
bombardier, and let ’er go. If there 
was an audible “click,” you’d had 
it, brother, you were dead. 

Substituting one’s “taw” with an- 
other marble in times of peril was 
a recognized procedure. As in foot- 
ball the substitutions varied with 
the play. There were specialists. 
One player always carried a large 
lavender-colored coaster from an old 
chair, which he would substitute 
for his shooter in the bull ring (Bos- 
ton). In that game the rules are 
somewhat different in that the play- 
ers may shoot from within the ring 
and must drive the opponent’s 
shooter out. 

This particular coaster was about 
two inches in diameter and was flat 
on one side. Placed flat side down, 
not even the strongest shooter could 
budge it, let alone propel it out of 
the ring. 

From time to time there was 
angry talk of barring this three- 
quarter spheroid on grounds that it 
was not round and consequently not 
a marble. But the owner (a purist) 
held that few marbles in the game, 
especially crockies, could have 
withstood the test of perfect sym- 
metry. 

My long lost collection of moon- 
chipped aggie shooters attests to 
the immovability of that flat-sided 
coaster. 

Actual skill in shooting was of 
little or no importance. If you were 
good enough (or lucky enough) to 
knock two or three marbles out of 
the ring with a single shot, and then 
stood by tongue tied while someone 
shouted “no dubs” or “no trips,” you 
had to put the extra marbles back. 

When you tossed your shooter at 
the lagging line to determine the 
order of precedence in shooting, it 
wasn't enough to.come to rest on 
the line, besting your opponents. 
You had to shout “no lags over” 
before a collusion of other players 
decreed otherwise, or your accom- 
plishment was made null and void. 

This of course was no mean trick 
because, as in all such cases, you 
had one more word to say. To cir- 
cumvent this you said not three dis- 
tinct words, but one indistinct one: 
“nolagsover.” Almost any noise 
was accepted as the right and proper 
phrase. It was a test of vocal 
dexterity, not of diction. 

Clearly all of this did not make 


for a fast moving, placid game. 
“Lagging” itself might take up the 
better part of a half hour, and was 
usually completed only through a 
fortuitous chain of circumstances. 

The players, having lagged, would 
stand next to the lagging line wait- 
ing for the last man to toss, all the 
time carefully measuring the dis- 
tances by eye. The last lagger didn’t 
have a chance. Hardly would he 
have thrown his marble when a 
chorus of “LAGS AND NO LAGS” 
would rise up from the line. The 
unfortunate player never even had 
a chance to see where his shooter 
had landed before the issue was 
decided. 

It was only when one of the early 
laggers, trained to follow the taw’s 
flight much as Mickey Mantle picks 
out the bad ones, gave out with “no 
lags over,” while the marble was yet 
in flight, that the issue was decided 
and the game began. 


Tue came of marbles, I under- 
stand, is dying out. In a few years 
no one will know how to play it and 
it shouldn’t surprise me to learn that 
I am one of only a half dozen people 
left cognizant of this particular set 
of rules. 

The one-room schoolhouse in 
Cherry County District 161 is no 
more. It has been moved away. Gone 
too are the faded October pumpkins 
on the window where once the after- 
noon sun slant shimmered in to seek 
out dancing diamonds on the floor. 

The barbed-wire-fenced school- 
yard, where frantic crys of “dubs” 
and “no dubs,” cut through the still- 
ness on the warm May afternoons, is 
a tangle of dead grass and broken 
sunflower stems. 

I have never been to one of these 
professional marble tournaments 
sponsored by veterans’ organizations 
and other groups allegedly inter- 
ested in keeping the game alive and 
saving youth for better things. I 
have no idea how they play the 
game. 

Since the contests are held in base- 
ball stadiums and concrete parking 
lots, I suppose there is a hard and 
fast set of rules that precludes vocal 
amendments. 

I doubt if they’ve ever heard of 
“evers,” or “ups,” “cleans,” “cheats,” 
“cow trails,” or “buries.” And if a 
player shoots three marbles from 
the ring with a single shot it seems 
unlikely that anyone would register 
a two-word protest and make him 
put the extra ones back. 


Somehow it seems a shame. 
THE END 
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“He was a chunky little guy—this man with the big 


reputation. Lurking in a corner of the perch, 
he didn’t leok tough to me, just 


unfriendly. I was te learn how unfriendly he could be” 


By JAMES H. RICE 





ILLY HURTLED down one side 
W of the ward and up the other. 
With the strength of terror, he 
pitched the beds ceilingward in one 
awesome rising and descending rip- 
ple of springs, mattresses, sheets, 
and pillows. We caught him on the 
run and finally wrapped his strug- 
gling, flushed body in wet, cold 
sheets. 

“This is to help you, Willy,” I 
kept repeating, trying to modify 
his impression of our violence. Some 
of the attendants snapped the drip- 
ping sheets viciously, partly to 
tighten the wrap and partly to sub- 
due the rebel spirit of our patient. 
Men with years of experience in 
state mental hospital violent wards 
generally were better at making wet 
sheet packs than we G. I.’s were. I 
didn’t know much about the entire 
business. Willy had been my first 
patient. 

“We have an extremely violent 
man on Ward 324,” the captain had 
said, explaining my reassignment 
from a soft spot in the military per- 
sonnel office to the psycho wards. 
“This man broke out of two other 
hospitals. He ripped the radiator 
out of the floor in one of them. He 
kicked the rear door out of our 
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ambulance when we took him off the 
train. It took six men to bring him 
in. I want you to ‘special’ this pa- 
tient.” 

A staff sergeant in the psychiatric 
service advised: “Wait on this man; 
serve him like the ward was run 
for him. If he socks you and you 
hit him back, you get a court mar- 
tial!” I had a mental picture cf a 
raving giant who was to be my 
master 12 hours a day, six or seven 
days a week. 

I left the barracks and entered 
the long hospital corridor that led 
past several open psychiatric wards 
where patients were merely under 
observation. Then two solid locked 
doors barred the way. I opened 
these awkwardly with the new key 
hanging at my belt, locking each 
door carefully behind me. A half- 
dozen more locked doors inter- 
sected the corridor. Each time I 
opened one, I entered a compart- 
ment that was the exit from a ward 
on the right and one on the left. 
The wards also had their own 


locked outer doors. I passed through 
the kitchen and another locked door 
leading into the dayroom. Finally 
I entered Ward 324, where the most 
homicidal and the most suicidal pa- 
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tients were kept, the selected prob- 
lem people from the entire service 
command. 

The white coat and white pants 
and key of the wardman were un- 
familiar to me. Now I was “the 
man in the white suit” without any 
special training for the job. What 
if this maniac who ripped up radia- 
tors with his bare hands didn’t like 
the idea of having me around? 

The ward nurse, an Irish girl 
who could throw a half-nelson as 
easily as most girls throw a stitch, 
led me down the hall to the big 
bedroom. Along the way were a 
number of individual rooms with 
their sturdy locked doors and peep- 
hole windows. Faces peered through 
one or two of the windows. In the 
main room there were eight or ten 
beds on each side. We proceeded 
through the room to a_ heavily 
screened porch. There I was intro- 
duced to my patient. 

He was a chunky little guy—this 
man with the big reputation. Lurk- 
ing in a corner of the porch, he 
didn’t look tough to me, just un- 
friendly. I was to learn how un- 
friendly he could be. 

His eyes skimmed coldly over me 
when we were introduced. Then he 
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shrugged his oversize shoulders and 
turned his back on me. The nurse 
left us 

“Look,” I said uncertainly, “I’m 
just an enlisted man like you. I 
have my orders to follow you 
around like a puppy dog. They told 
me to wait on you and do whatever 
you want. Maybe you aren't going 
to like that, but you know how it 
is in the Army. I’ve got my orders. 
I guess you are going to have to 
put up with me.” 


He turned slowly: “I know ... I 
know they sent you to kill me 
I know... .” 


The nurse returned. “It’s routine 
to give him an enema,” she said. 
“He hasn't had one. So give him 
one.” 

There'd been nothing in filling 
out personnel rosters that taught 
me how to give an enema, but I 
knew enough to realize that this 
procedure wasn't likely to be re- 
ceived with joy by a violent man 
who thinks you're a hired assassin. 
Another wardman explained how 
this long, slender tube... . 

I sold that enema to Willy like a 
newsboy peddling his last paper on 
a cold night. He gave it to himself, 
at my direction, with the air of a 
man who had decided it would be 
just as well to be murdered today 
as tomorrow. I thought I would also 
try to sell him the idea that we 
really weren't interested in doing 
away with him 

The ward nurse was cynically 
amused’ at my efforts. She’d hear me 
trying to reason with Willy. “You're 
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just wasting your time. Willy is a 
hopeless case. I've seen enough of 
them just like him to know.” Before 
the war she had worked for seven 
years in a state mental hospital. She 
was tired, now, like a weary mother 
with too many children. Her release 
was to spend an evening now and 
then in a bar drinking with some 
of the Irish enlisted men who 
worked on the wards. This was 
against regulation, of course, but 
these boys thought the world of 
her. 

She was a good nurse, but over- 
tired .. . 12 hours a day struggling 
with violent men, with an extra 
stretch of 36 hours in a row now 
and then, and all this against her 
background of years of work in a 
poorly equipped, understaffed state 
hospital for the insane. I never knew 
a nurse to “crack up,” although 
some of the enlisted men did, and 
a few tried to kill themselves after 
spending long periods with mental 
patients. 

I had nothing to do in the world 
but take care of this one man. I 
thought I’d find out what common 
sense and simple friendliness could 
do for a “hopeless” case. 

The job was not likely to be a 
total ordeal. I had a girl in town 
and when I left those locked doors 
behind me at seven in the evening, 
my life was mostly my own. There 
were seven girls to each soldier in 
this town. Once three pretty girls 
stopped me at the entrance to the 
long, lonely road back to camp. 
“Soldier, please may we walk you 








Without special help he 
sometimes went berserk, 
and there was no one right 
there to talk to him calmly. 
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back to camp?” As luck would have 
it, I had to reply: “Sorry, girls, but 
I’m engaged to a girl in town and 
she would hear about it ... you 
know how that is!” People don’t 
believe things were that good, but 
they were. Twelve hours each day 
with Willy wasn’t so bad. 

I followed him everywhere, back 
and forth, from one end of the ward 
to another, and out onto the porch. 
Those were my orders. He wasn’t 
to be allowed to get a head start on 
his violent act. I could tackle him 
and hang on until reinforcements 
came. 

Sometimes he would talk about 
his stomach being filled with gas. 
That seemed entirely insane, but 
later he explained that some of his 
“buddies” had tossed a tear gas 
grenade into a storeroom as a “joke.” 
Willy hadn’t been able to find his 
way out very quickly. 

He was nervous, suspicious, and 
afraid. 

“Willy,” I told him, “one thing 
you can count on is that I will never 
lie to you. If I say something is so, 
it’s so. You are sick. You think that 
we are trying to kill you because 
you are sick. I don’t know just what 
causes the trouble, but that is it. 
You check on everything I say, 
and pretty soon you'll find out that 
I always tell you the truth.” 

He did begin to check on me. I 
could see that I was on trial. Even 
in little things I leveled with him. 
Gradually, this powerful, suspicious 
little guy began to act more puzzled 
than terrified. He began to ask 
questions. 

His people wrote that they would 
be down to see him. I told him, as 
had doctors and nurses, that his 
folks really were coming. This was 
too good to be true, from his point 
of view, so he said this time he 
knew I was lying. An expression 
in his eyes said he hoped I wasn’t; 
but this time he was sure he’d 
caught me lying. 

When mother, sister, uncle, and 
aunt finally did arrive he was too 
excited to be surprised. 

“Whatsamatter Willie, whatsamat- 
ter?” they wanted to know. They 
asked me to explain to them what 
was the matter. All I could do was 
assure them that I was trying to 
keep him happy. I told them to ask 
the doctor if they had any medical 
questions. 

They’d brought a special kind of 
Italian cheese and other good food. 
When they left, Willy brought me 
a big slice of the cheese. He was 
saying that now he believed, not 
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just in me, as it turned out, but 
in everyone on the ward. He be- 
came the friendliest little guy in 
the hospital. I marveled and so did 
the nurse. 

He began to let me write his 
letters for him to his folks and to a 
girl who didn’t reply. We’d sit with 
our backs against the brick wall out 
on the screened porch. He took me 
for granted now, and obviously liked 
having a special manservant. 

Once in a while I'd come in and 
find him very nervous. His face 
would begin to flush. We might be 
sitting on the table in the dayroom 
with our feet on the stools that 
were bolted to the floor, when he 
would tell me that something was 
going wrong. I'd see the rush of 
blood into his face, a glazing over 
of his eyes. 

I knew that the fear was coming 
over him, the strange dread that 
seemed to sweep in like a storm. 
Beads of sweat would break out on 
his forehead. 

“Willy,” I'd plead, “I don’t know 
what it is. It’s your sickness. You 
are going to feel fear and imagine 
a lot of things, but don’t believe 
them. Just don’t believe what you 
feel, because I promise it won’t be 
true. Hold on and ride it out!” 

And in a few minutes he would 
stop trembling, and the flush would 
begin to leave his face. He would 
wipe away the sweat ... but his 
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Willy,” I'd plead, “I don’t know 
what it is. It’s your 
sickness. 
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Just don’t believe what you feel.” 


nerves would remain very jumpy 
for days after that. 

After Willy was doing well, I 
moved to another of the violent 
wards. Without special help he 
sometimes went berserk and there 
was no one right there to talk to 
him calmly. He’d run down one side 
of the ward and up the other, fling- 
ing beds, mattresses, sheets, pillows 
up toward the ceiling on both sides 
in the few moments before they 
could catch and hold him. Once, 
when they called me, I heard the 
nurse say: “Willy, you’ve come a 
long, long way. Don’t lose it all 
by backsliding!” 

On the night he was transferred 
from our Army General Hospital, I 
was called in to be with him and 
reassure him. His destination was 
a Veterans Administration hospital 
near his home, and his term there 
was expected to be a long one. We 
were both a little nervous that night, 
but he left peaceably. 

I got to be a wardmaster. I would 


pamper, baby, or argue with a 
man who was about to become 
violent, even if it meant talking 


for a full hour with him. I tried to 
substitute conversation for drugs 
or wet sheet packs or jackets. 

I served cold drinks in the ward 
each summer evening, using flavors 
I bought in town, with Army sugar 
and ice. When we wanted moving 
pictures to show to the ward, the 
authorities feared the idea, think- 
ing, with some logic, that the ap- 
paratus might be used by a maniac 
as a weapon, or that picture con- 
tent might trigger violent emotions. 
A movie actor from Hollywood 
came to visit the wards, and I asked 
him to put on the pressure to get 
movies in the wards. He did just 
that, and we were given sound films 
weekly. There was never any 
trouble. The most disturbed or de- 
pressed patients just didn’t bother 
to attend. 

We had only two nurses who were 
really “rough and ready.” Their col- 
leagues and the growing tendency 
toward non-restraint softened them 
up later on, but my first training 
was with them. 

By their standards, I was a misfit. 
The Irish girl would throw a 
muscled arm in a neck lock about 
a patient who wouldn’t eat, cursing 
him soundly and hollering for me 
to “hit him in the stomach .. . hit 
him in the stomach.” She did it with 
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a good-natured riotousness, like a 
parent giving a needed beating to 
a child; but I pulled my punches. 
My idea was to give the patient the 
tray of food and try him out by 
leaving him alone with it in a cu- 
bicle. Most would settle down and 
eat. 

The nurse said: “You just can’t 
be counted on to back me up. You 
don’t use enough restraint, nor med- 
ication either!” 

One evening I entered the ward 
to find that she had replaced me 
with an ex-boxer. He demonstrated 
his virility by teaching boxing to 
me for a few minutes—how to tuck 
a chin behind an advanced shoulder, 
how to punch. He informed me that 
by official order he was now ward- 
master, and I was working for him. 
I was surprised at not having been 
informed earlier, but told him to 
give the orders and I'd carry them 
out as best I could. But I was called 
on the phone and ordered to another 
ward, leaving our boxer in full 
charge with four other men to help 
him. 

I was told later that the new 
pugilistic wardmaster began to 
shove the patients around as soon 
as I left, hurrying them, cursing 
them, and punching them forcefully. 
These patients weren’t used to that. 
They weren’t “set” for it, because 
I had spoiled and pampered them. 
He skipped the iced drinks before 
bed, too. 


Tue ex-soxer spent a busy night. 
Various of the patients: 

1) Hurled a heavy-duty flash- 
light within an inch of his head. 

2) Used a crutch as a weapon and 
chased him out of the screened 
porch and over the high wall of the 
courtyard. (How he scaled this 
wall no one could ever explain.) 

3) Reported him to the medical 
officer in charge of the hospital. 

In the morning he was summoned 
by the administrative office to ex- 
plain his “brutal” behavior. The 
CO threatened to courtmartial him. 

I returned as wardmaster that 
night. 

“Say,” grinned one of the patients, 
“next time you fight your own 
battles, and don’t leave it up to us 
to keep your job for you.” 

The strong-arm nurse got the 
head nurse to give me a small third- 
degree. She suspected that I had 
deliberately incited the patients to 
violence. As a matter of fact, I was 
surprised at what had developed. It 
hadn’t mattered too much to me to 
be relieved of “command.” I was 
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more concerned with the progress 
of my courtship in town 

One time. though, the work on 
the wards almost did overpower me. 
A new shipment of 30 patients had 
just arrived, the most violent and 
troublesome of a much larger group 
filtering back from overseas 
men with jungle rot . men who 
thought they were still fighting 
the enemy. There were big fellows 
who crouched like animals and 
swore they'd kill us if we touched 
them 

One of the new patients who was 
threatening to kill any evil person 
began to give me special attention 
and follow me around. “Give him 
a shower,” said the nurse. 

This man never stopped talking 
religion, and I was on duty night 
without rest for 36 con- 
secutive hours, even eating with 
the babbling fanatic at my side. He 
was determined to convert me to his 
weird cult—or kill me. With this 
patient I was not honest. I agreed 
with every statement he made ex- 
slyly tried to trick 
me into false agreement. 

After about the 33rd hour I be- 
gan to realize with more amusement 
than alarm that the incessant ham- 
mering was having its effect. I felt 
tired and groggy, and it was com- 
fortable to believe the most out- 
landish philosophy. In a few more 


and day 


cept when he 





I remember his reply. 
He said: “I just got 

to thinking about nobody 
else but myself.” 
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hours the man might really have 
had a convert. We hadn’t yet heard 
about “brainwashing,” but this was 
something like it. He was transferred 
just in time. 

Even with the long hours, to fall 
asleep when on duty at night was 
a serious offense. There were court- 
martials and convictions to prove 
this. Nevertheless, some attendants 
did sleep on duty. One group, I un- 
derstand, posted a reliable guard, 
and when an inspecting officer ap- 
proached, the guard kicked each 
man in turn. On such occasions one 
member of the “team” would hide 
the blankets, another the pillows, 
while still another would kick any 
slow wakers soundly. It was all done 
speedily, with soldierlike precision. 
When a new man joined the group, 
one of the regular crew men stayed 
awake long enough to observe how 
reliable he was. 

I recall the time a patient got 
out of bed and was on the way to 
the bathroom when he met another 
patient on his way back. He hit 
him, and the force of the blow 
felled the other man and fractured 
his skull. One of our attendants was 
sleeping at the time, and I wonder 
now if the accident might not have 
been avoided by more attention to 
duty. 

The vague comment of the patient 
who threw the punch was: “Tell me, 
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wardman, I did something wrong, 
didn’t I? Did I do something that I 
shouldn’t do?” 

A nurse with a relatively gentle 
nature got an awful fright one night. 
Winter had set in, and the wards 
were chilly, so some attendants 
would put on patients’ purple bath- 
robes to keep warm. One attendant 
so garbed fell asleep on the floor 
in a little bathroom just off the ward 
office. When the nurse _ entered 
she screamed, thinking the man 
sprawled on the floor was a suicidal 
patient. 

Patients considered either homi- 
cidal or suicidal were indicated on 
the rosters. Most on our ward were 
either or both. I struggled with many 
a man who wanted to kill himself 
or me. We were taught defensive 
judo, but I never was much good 
at it. 

My friend Joe, an ex-gangster 
with wrists of steel, was handy to 
have around when trouble came. A 
thug in the city made the mistake 
of black-jacking him one night, and 
Joe recovered from the blow before 
the thief had finished emptying his 
“victim’s” pockets. The police, who 
found when they arrived a thug 
with two broken arms, advised Joe 
that they wouldn't insist he press 
charges. They felt that Joe’s at- 
tacker had been punished enough. 

When we had to do battle, it was 
good to have the big man around; 
but the best approach to a dis- 
turbed man is no approach at all— 
move backward slowly away from 
him. This applies to all those crazy 
guys you meet loose in the outside 
world, too. It’s their problem; why 
tangle with them. When they snarl, 
“You’re no man,” just nod and reply, 
“You are entitled to your opinion, 
friend.” 

I saw several “brave” men get 
pounded badly. They seemed to feel 
that their personal courage was be- 
ing tested and that black eyes were 
medals to prove lack of fear. 

When you must battle a mental 
patient, the use of sheer body 
weight is often effective. I only 
weighed 155 pounds, but my full 
weight against a man much bigger 
was usually enough to exhaust his 
struggling energies. I used my 
muscles only to hold any position 
and protect myself from teeth, nails, 
and hands. Teeth worried us par- 
ticularly once when there was a 
suspicion of syphillis in the patient. 

Force has its place on the violent 
wards. There comes a time when 
talk fails and good intentions seem 

(see VIOLENT WARDS page 76) 
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As the “billien-dellar ditch” nears 


completion, large “details”—sach as her small 
fleet of deep-sea carriers—are perplexing Canada 


NLY Last September, on a wind- 

less day of brilliant sunshine 
and to the tonic strains of Morton 
Gould’s The St. Lawrence Suite, the 
waters of a great river surged 
through the joint Canadian-Amer- 
ican power site at the border town 
of Massena, New York. That event 
marked the near fulfillment of a 
dream more than four centuries old 
—the dream of sailing up the river 
with its saint’s name to where, laid 
across the continent’s heart like the 
fingers of a mighty blue hand, are 
the Great Lakes. 

Prominent on that epochal Friday, 
as well there might have been, were 
bands and speeches and the gaiety 
of flags. For more than even hydro- 
electric power was involved. A 
tremendous inland waterway, navig- 
able for its entire length by ocean- 
going ships, was on the edge of being 
opened to the marine commerce of 
the seven seas. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway system 
reaches 2225 miles westward from 
the Straits of Belle Isle to Fort 
William, a head-of-the-Lakes city 
barely three trees and a gopher- 
jump from the prairies. This stretch 
of river, lake, canals, and locks— 
roughly equivalent to the distance 
separating New York and San Fran- 
cisco—tots up to an imposing one- 
eighth of the world’s circumference 
at the latitude of Cornwall, Ontario. 

New York’s Governor Averell 
Harriman spoke of what this engi- 
neering feat—one that had taken 
20-odd thousand men four years to 
accomplish—would mean in terms 
of “better lives and larger opportu- 
nities for people in the north coun- 
try.” 

If certain Canadians, their his- 
torical sense cocked, detected an 
irony quite unintended by the gov- 
ernor in that remark, one does not 
have to go far for the reason. It re- 
quired but a very slight demand on 
memory to recall when the US at- 
titude, far from being even mildly 
lukewarm about the proposed Sea- 
way, was downright hostile, obstruc- 
tionist, and, in certain quarters, de- 
termined it would never be built. A 
prominent southern banker once 
went so far as to ask, “Why should 
we dig a hole to bury our profits in?” 

A witty Montrealer recently ob- 
served that the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way has had more people combined 
against it at one time or another than 
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ordinarily oppose sin, taxes, and tak- 
ing Mother’s name in vain. The 
exaggeration, if one exists, is slight. 
Certainly no other major work of 
our time can count so many oppon- 
ents impartially distributed among 
the sincere, the selfish, the ignorant, 
and the sheerly and unabashedly 
crackpot. The Seaway today still 
has its detractors who continue to 
demand to know what profit will 
ever accrue from “the billion-dollar 
ditch.” 

The question is a fair one and can 
be as fairly answered, for even the 
project’s most ardent partisans can- 
not altogether foresee its long-term 
effects on the Canadian economy at 
large. They grant that certain pos- 
sibilities remain clouded. These re- 
servations and intangibles do not, 
however, diminish to any degree 
their conviction of great benefits to 
come. 

Historically speaking, it seems not 
too much to say that Canadians have 
been Seaway-minded since long be- 
fore there actually was a Canada. 
The roots of this paradox stretch 
back to the earliest days of explora- 
tion. 

When he sailed up the river 423 
years ago, the first white man to see 
it, Jacques Cartier dreamed that 
ultimately its clear waters would 
carry him westward to the opulence 
and princely riches of fabled Cathay. 
The Breton sailor’s dream came to 
dust against the impassable white 
surge of the Lachine (China) Rapids. 
But men who came later held to the 
faith that wealth, if somehow they 
could only reach it, lay to the West. 
First, though, they would have to 
beat the river. 

As early as 1700, a canal 18 inches 
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By ROBERT CHRISTIE 


deep was built at the Little River 
St. Pierre not far from Lachine. This 
scratch in the earth was the begin- 
ning. Side canals, possessing a depth 
of not greater than three feet, were 
ditched at the Rapids’ edge in 178) 
and 1804. They were used by the 
great freight-carrying canoes—les 
canots des maitres of the voyageurs 
—as they made their way outbound 
from Montreal to the distant fur- 
trading posts of the West. Men were 
beginning to tap successfully the 
promise of the river, to force into 
serving them what once had been an 
impenetrable barrier. 

The 19th century witnessed for the 
Dominion a tremendous surge in 
canal building, with the Soulanges, 
Beauharnois, and Welland Canals 
coming into being. But useful as 
these waterways were, the ultimate 
Canadian vision was grander by far 
—a deep channel from the Great 
Lakes to the ocean and the world 
beyond. 

By 1905, the governments of Can- 
ada and the United States had spent 
a century in talking about such a 
scheme without accomplishing a 
thing. But in that year the two na- 
tions set up a Commission to deal 
with the question. Decades of back- 
ing and filling followed, with every 
agreement failing ratification by the 
Congress of the United States. 

It became apparent that special in- 
terests with highly effective and de- 
termined lobbies were at work in 
Washington. Consistent and sym- 
pathetic Executive support of the 
Seaway scheme from the presidency 
of Woodrow Wilson on was not 
enough to buck the opposition of the 
Atlantic ports and their shippers, of 
the coal combines, of the railways, 


Text continued on page 31 
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Suvce 1535, when explorer Jacques Cartier was turned 
back by the Lachine Rapids upriver from Montreal, trad- 
ers have dreamed of an uninterrupted waterway to the 
West capable of carrying their largest ships. In 1700, the 
first recorded improvement in navigation on the St. 
Lawrence was made. It consisted of a one-and-one-half- 
foot deep canal at Lachine, and was followed by a series 
of construction projects throughout the 18th and 19th 
centuries. By 1908, ships loaded to a draft of 14 feet 
could pass into the Great Lakes. 

International negotiations between Canada and the US 
concerning a deep waterway from the Great Lakes to the 
Sea began in 1905. 


A 400-YEAR-OLD DREAM COMING TRUE 


Thereafter, agreements signed in 1932 and 1941 by the 
two nations failed to receive approval from the US 
Congress. Finally, in 1951, Canada established the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority and in 1952 joint projects 
were initiated that will enable ships of 25 feet draft to 
travel a distance of 1200 miles into the Great Lakes 
region. In all, ships of the Atlantic will be hoisted by 
locks a total of 602 feet by the time they reach the 
lake head. 

To record this example of international cooperation, 
The Kiwanis Magazine commissioned Chicago artist 
Franklin McMahon, who flew to Montreal to make the 
following sketches. 
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The Beauharnois power project, 30 miles west of Montreal, was built in 1932 iP 
in expectation of the time when, as is happening now, Lake St. Louis, on the ok 
left (east), would be connected by channel with the Beauharnois canal (above). _ 
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Beauharnois workers discuss 
politics in highly volatile 
French. English is reserved 
for more formal discussions. 
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The eastern entrance to the Seaway is across the river from 
Montreal, at St. Lambert. Electricians in the tower check 
the lock controls as work proceeds on the railway bridge that 
will carry trains over the lock to the west. Crews will be 
trained in the lock’s operation throughout the winter, and 
in the spring the first big ocean ships will pass through. 











At one of the tangential regulating channels near Cote 
St. Catherine, seven miles above Montreal, workers 
remove timbers from cement forms while trucks 
trundle along a huge dike and children hurry to school. 











Miter gates at St. Lambert are protected from damage by a metal barrier (right) 
suspending a steel cable. The routine is this: ship hits barrier; barrier breaks 
without damaging ship; cable unwinds bringing ship to a gradual, near-miss stop. 


At Melochville, near Beauharnois, workmen bicycle home at dusk. A navigation beacon burns at right. 
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Canada’s Hopes for the Seaway 


and of many other pressure groups 
and cartels who feared such a proj- 
ect would place their revenues in 
peril. The same people had cried 
earlier that the Panama Canal 
spelled their ruin. The Erie Canal, 
too, which economically opened the 
Midwest to settlement and progress 
had known comparable opposition a 
hundred years before. 

The enemy was neither new or 
unknown. 

At last the Canadians, confident 
of the immense possibilities, tired of 
waiting. They lit their own green 
light. 


AppropriaTELy, it was the Liberal 
government of Prime Minister St. 
Laurent—a man whose own name 
and the river’s are the same—which 
announced in December of 1951 
that Canada would go forward by 
itself with the construction of the 
Seaway. 

That tore matters along the Ot- 
tawa-Washington axis. More prom- 
ising developments quickly followed, 
with Congress enacting the Wiley- 
Dondero Act, which authorized the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation to construct navigation 
facilities on US territory in the In- 
ternational Rapids Section. 

In August of 1954—exactly 419 
years after the river’s raging rapids 
had blocked Cartier’s tiny Grande 
Hermine—work began on the Sea- 
way. 

Seventy per cent of the cost has 
been borne by the Dominion ($340 
million). A further $133 million has 
been spent by the United States. 
The two countries have shared dol- 
lar for dollar in the $600 million 
hydroelectric power installations. 
Called “the most complex achieve- 
ment on this continent” by no less 
a personage and engineer than Her- 
bert Hoover, the project’s total cost 
upon completion will nudge $1,073,- 
000,000—a long billion any way it is 
counted. 

It has been asked why Canada 
should have so stubbornly persisted 
in the Seaway dream and have gone 
to such prodigious effort and expense 
to see that dream realized. History, 
geography, and economics have all 
been influencing factors. 

We have seen something of his- 
tory’s part. Geographically, the 
Dominion’s trade has had always to 
move across vast distances on an 
east-west line, disadvantaged by ex- 
pensive overland routes across 
sparsely settled country with its 
population fringed along the south- 
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ern border. The products of East- 
ern industry, rail-carried for the 
most part, often reached the West so 
fantastically priced that potential 
buyers turned their backs and 
walked away. When they bought— 
as many a mortgaged rancher or 
farmer can bitterly testify—they 
bought because they had no alterna- 
tive. 

The same transportation problem 
affected Westerners when they tried 
shipping at competitive prices to the 
Eastern buyer. Cheaper haulage, 
particularly of bulk items such as 
grain, coal, ore, and lumber, has 
long seemed the answer. And that 
meant carriage by water. 

In the opinion of many in a posi- 
tion to judge, it seems quite likely 
that with the Seaway’s advent there 
will be spectacular freight rate re- 
forms. The railways, wisely, are 
already moving in this direction. 
This in turn will mean that truckers 
who have made a good thing for 
years by undercutting track car- 
riers will also have to take a fresh 
look at their rates, adjusting them 
to what the new traffic pattern 
will be willing to pay. The con- 
sumer can expect to benefit. 

It is likely, though not admitted 
officially, that Canada’s decision to 
go to the expense of the Seaway 
and its associated power develop- 
ments was influenced by defence 
considerations. In this matter, the 
Canadian-US Permanent Joint 
Board of Defence has always seen 





eye-to-eye. The arguments in favor 
are several. 

The route from the continent's 
heart to overseas ports is protected 
for a great part of the voyage. 
Greater and less vulnerable indus- 
trial development is possible within 
the inland area to be served by the 
Seaway. Dispersal of defence facil- 
ities is eased and secured. And now 
that naval and merchant ships will 
have a means of reaching the ocean, 
their construction will be encour- 
aged. 

All these factors must be con- 
sidered as being well on the plus 
side. They and many others shine 
up the sunny side of the coin. There 
are, however, spots in the picture 
which are appreciably dimmer. 

The first one is that the Seaway 
cannot be a year-round course of 
navigation. For roughly four months 
out of each 12, from December to 
April, say, it will be closed by ice 
and the annual hazard of storms on 
the Lakes. It has been estimated 
that in order to pay for itself the 
Seaway must develop 50 million tons 
of shipping annually by 1965—that 
is, within six years after it is opened 
to navigation. There are many who 
gravely doubt this can be done in 
a sailing year limited to 240 days. 

Not yet solved by any means is 
the vexing matter of tolls. To date 
no agreement exists on this question 
and until it is settled it will virtu- 
ally be impossible to make any 


realistic appraisal of costs. The Port 


The Canadian Power Plant (left) and the United States’ Station (right) form 
one continuous structure and merge at the international boundary. Completed, 
the St. Lawrence power project will produce a maximum 1,880,000 kilowatts. 
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of New York Authority already feels 
tolls are ridiculously low and wants 
them raised without delay. On the 
other hand, Western Canadian farm- 
ers object to paying any tolls what- 
ever, feeling these added charges 
will further handicap them in the 
world’s difficult grain markets. (Un- 
like their opposite numbers in 
the United States, the Dominion’s 
farmers do not enjoy a federal sub- 
sidy.) 

No Canadian whistles happily 
when this toll question is brought 
up. Congress insisted that the Sea- 
way's cost be repaid by this means 
in 50 years. Ottawa agreed, it being 
understood that each country shared 
the revenue thus exacted in propor- 
tion to its national investment. Ef- 
forts to pacify the dissident West 
in this matter therefore promise 
some very lively politics for the 
future. It is one of the more somber 
problems awaiting solution, since it 
is possible to imagine that one day 
it might cost a Canadian government 
its life. 

Realism demands that Canadians 
consider other possible draw-backs 
as well. One huge challenge has to 
do with creating almost from scratch 
a whole new maritime industry to 
deal with financing and brokerage, 
with cargo handling, with insuring 
and forwarding. These are fields 
in which Canadians, not truly a sea- 
going people, have everything to 
learn and not a great deal to start 
with. 

Ottawa has still another major 
problem to look at, pne that no 
amount of head-scratching will 
alone solve. It is that Canada to- 
day is down to hardly more than 
a dozen deep-sea carriers. Quite 
obviously, these bottoms, when 
pitted as they will be against the 
numerous and generously subsidized 
American merchantmen, cannot hope 
to carry any real share of the Great 
Lakes trade. This most certainly 
means that at some future date the 
Canadian taxpayer will be enlisted 
to pay for the necessary maritime 
expansion. Like most taxpayers 
sensing a new bite coming, he is 
likely to be glum and perhaps re- 
calcitrant. 

Canadian coal producers in the 
Maritimes who long have enjoyed 
a lucrative near-monopoly in the 
Quebec market will have to face the 
fact that with cheaper Seaway trans- 
portation US mines will be able to 
undersell them by as much as $2 a 
ton. Similarly, fine-grade ores from 
Sweden will now come in more 
cheaply and may well compete vig- 


orously with the home-deposited 
stuff. Venezuelan ore will enjoy a 
like advantage. 

In effect, the wide world and its 
peddlers will be steaming up the 
river and on into the Lakes that 
once verged on buffalo .country. 
Like all developments that are re- 
volutionary, today’s patterns will 
change, accustomed practices will 
fall into disuse, former markets 
will be lost. Even certain industries 
will fail. Jobs no longer needful will 
disappear. 

But the over-all results, if one 
is inclined to regard the future 
range of sober probability, cannot 
be anything less than magnificent— 
an assurance to the two peoples 
holding common title to “the 
world’s eighth sea” that the days to 
come will be even more blessed 
than those of the fortunate past. 

Forty million people—one out of 
every five Americans and Canadi- 
ans—live along the Seaway or are 
clustered about the inland ports 
it will serve. It is expected that this 
concentration of population will rise 
sharply as industry expands and 
creates more jobs, more opportuni- 
ties, more demands for every con- 
ceivable service. A néw boost for 
prosperity, it would seem, is just 
around the corner. 

Merely as a by-product, one effect 
of this project has already been 
seen in the shape of new highways, 
recreation areas, hotels and mo- 
tels, homes, shopping centers, hos- 
pitals and schools. 

Canada, because she plans to em- 
phasize the Seaway as economical 
transportation and because 80 per 
cent of the world’s merchant marine 
will find the 27-foot deep canals 
navigable, stands to profit enor- 
mously in terms of international 
trade. 

Certain astute investors have al- 
ready pushed their chips forward 
on the prospect that the value of the 
vast iron-ore fields of Labrador is 
bound to increase when the steel 
mills around the Lakes can be sup- 
plied by ships berthed close at 
hand. It is in this area that four- 
fifths of all American and Canadian 
steel is produced. This ratio of over- 
all productivity is likely to rise 
with an increase of readily available 
water-borne ore. 

Despite the shrill and alarmist 
cries raised by wheat-growers, par- 
ticularly those in Saskatchewan, it 
is thought that developments will 
prove their fears to be without sub- 
stance. Economists now forecast that 
perhaps as much as six cents a 


bushel can be saved by transport- 
ing grain down the Lakes and 
through the Seaway to ocean ports, 
since no longer will it be necessary 
to transship at some Great Lakes 
point. This competitive advantage in 
the world market is at once obvious. 
All Canadians cannot expect to 
share equally in the Seaway’s bene- 
fits. It is difficult, apart from the 
eastward movement of grain, to 
foresee how the Far West has much 
to gain. For the Maritime provinces 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward Island, the populous 
markets of Quebec and Ontario will 
be easier and cheaper to reach. But 
it is to these latter two provinces 
the Seaway promises by far the 
most. For they are industrially the 
most productive, possess the great- 
est population, and offer a large 
and swiftly expanding market for 
almost every raw material, com- 
modity, and luxury imaginable. 
Because of lowered shipping costs, 
Canadians may confidently expect 
to pay less for their imports. The 
same factor will also tend to cheapen 
the country’s exports, making them 
a more attractive buy abroad. The 
fantastic growth of the Dominion 
since the end of World War II can, 
therefore, be expected to continue. 


Nowuere is the Seaway’s economic 
impact in all its positive aspects 
more readily to be seen than in the 
major Canadian cities that it will 
serve. 

It was at first feared that much 
of the ocean-going shipping that 
for years had found its western ter- 
minus at Montreal would, with the 
extension of navigation, bypass this 
city and continue into the Lakes. 
Surveys now show, it is true, that 
Montreal may lose as much as one 
third of the tonnage presently 
handled—this loss being confined 
chiefly to cargo that previously has 
been transshipped to Toronto. This, 
while significant, is not serious. The 
city can gain in other ways. 

Montreal’s problem is that it must 
bend every effort to making the 
Seaway mean that the Great Lakes 
have at last come to the ocean—not 
that the ocean has finally come to 
the Great Lakes. This largely 
French-speaking city has moved 
quickly and intelligently to forestall 
any loss of shipping initiative, plan- 
ning to increase its grain storage 
and handling facilities by 44 per 
cent and at a cost of $57 million. 
(Chicago is the only other city 
which to date has teed off expansion 

(see SEAWAY page 83) 
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_ 1s the molehill of yes- 
teryear? 

“Who cares?” you may say. But 
wait. Reflect. How many molehills 
did you pass on your way to work 
this morning? One, three, five? 

Before the war, molehills were a 
dime a dozen, a glut on the market. 
They couldn’t be given away. The 
molehill industry was in a turmoil. 
In June of 1941, Mr. Vanderclift C. 
Mole-Hill called together the top 
brains in the industry and spoke 
thusly: “Boys, business is very bad. 
Let’s face it; molehills are dying. 
People don’t give a mountain for 
them anymore. We've got to put our 
heads together and come up with a 
solution or be wiped out.” 

The Amalgamated Molehill Manu- 
facturers were stunned. They sat 
deep in thought. They offered sug- 
gestions. 

“How about a snappy slogan and 
an intensive spot radio campaign?” 

“How does this sound—a molehill 
in every piano bench?” 

“How about a contest? I like mole- 
hills because—in 25 words or less. 
Of course, the entrants would be 
asked to enclose the perforated end 
flaps from the giant-size molehill 
carton with each entry.” 

“How about telling people how to 
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suggestion. 








make things out of molehills, like 
artificial flowers, doilies, toys, 
mountains, any old thing as long as 
it stimulates sales? Mountains? Say, 
there’s a thought. A kit telling peo- 
ple how to make mountains out of 
molehills. The public will lap it up. 
You know how they are about get- 
ting something for nothing. Imagine 
buying a tiny molehill and making 
it into a huge mountain!” 

Accordingly, the AMM began an 
intensive campaign. Soon the public, 
upon opening the morning paper, a 
monthly magazine, or tuning in the 
radio, became aware of the fact that 
only a clod would be without an 
AMM Molehill-into-Mountain Kit. 
Sales picked up and then in January 
of 1942 came the deluge. The AMM 
Molehill into Mountain Kit was dis- 
covered by Industry! 

One day, Bicuspid Blotz, a minor 


















Industry was delighted with the 







A powerful, new salesworthy 





idea had been presented! 


clerk in a major industry, had taken 
his kit to work in order to complete 
his mountain by nightfall, since he 
wished to surprise his wife on their 
18th wedding anniversary. As Bi- 
cuspid sat manipulating the molehill 
on his lunch hour, a major executive 
passed his minor desk. He stopped in 
amazement. 

“Good grief, man,” he said, “what 
are you doing there?” 

“Making a mountain out of a 
molehill, sir,” Bicuspid had replied 
in a minor voice. “It’s very relaxing.” 

The major executive was excited. 
“Eureka,” he shouted, “that’s it,” 
and ran from the room. 

That afternoon a top secret, top 
level, top drawer meeting had been 
held on the top floor of the building. 
The major executive rose and an- 
nounced confidently: “Gentlemen, I 
have solved our major problem. 


“Good grief, man,” he said. “What are 
or 


you doing there? 























What this company needs is to make 
more mountains out of molehills. 
The AMM has marketed a kit show- 
ing how this can be done simply. I 
suggest we place a sample order im- 
mediately At the 
course, we will follow thei: 


beginning, of 
instruc- 


tions. but once our men become 


adept at this sort of thing, we can 


individual touches so 


add our own 
that at first glance the world will 
know a Major Mountain when it 


secs one 

The executives were jubilant, and 
an order to the AMM was dispatched 
immediately 

Ah, the humor of those first moun- 
tains! They were not uniform; they 
were not neat and it took many days 
for one to be completed. As time 


passed, however, the men became 


more and more skilled. Soon, some 
executives were making at least one 
mountain out of a molehill per day 
The AMM was overjoyed. The mole- 
hill manufacturers were working 
three shifts 
Mountain-from-Molehill Mara- 
thons were being held weekly in 
Madison Square Garden. The Inter- 
Molehill-into-Mountain 
Work-a-Cade took place in the 
Sahara Desert. Suddenly 
was preoccupied with this absorbing 
task. Old friends greeted each other: 
Na- 


tions vied in the race for completion 


national 


everyone 


Made any mountains lately?” 


of the first atomic molehill into 
mountain. The world was dotted 
with new mountains. The once 


abundant molehill was now becom- 


more scarce. Some- 


and 


ing more 


























times months passed without one 
being sighted. 

As always in such times, an un- 
scrupulous few began scalping mole- 
hills, and the honest citizens were 
forced to pay double and often triple 
the normal retail price for a yood, 
clean, workable molehill. The World 
Federation called a meeting of its 
member nations in order to find a 
satisfactory solution to this critical 
problem. A Committee for the Pres- 
ervation of the Natural Molehills of 
the World was formed and made the 
following declaration: 

“Whereas, the molehills of the 
world are facing extinction, we here- 
by pledge ourselves to maintain and 
preserve three World Molehill 
Banks, one in Keokuk, Iowa, one on 
the Island of Miquelon, and one in 
the Bay of Naples. The above-men- 
tioned reservations shall be open to 
the public on given days of the week 
during certain hours of the day so 
that the citizens of the world may 
and photograph them in 
their native habitat. Under no cir- 
cumstances may visitors feed, touch, 
or in any way communicate with 
them. The penalty for infractions of 
this rule shall be a $40 fine levied 
immediately. 

“It shall be illegal and unlawful 
to keep molehills as pets in the 
home. All persons now owning such 
pets must bring them to their nearest 
reservation or convert same into a 
mountain within 24 hours after the 
reading of this notice. Those failing 
to comply will be prosecuted.” 

The stunned! Those 


observe 


world was 





In the basements of the world, private molehill-easies were tucked away. 
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fortunate enough to own molehills 
duly found themselves the target 
of thugs and hoodlums. The news- 
papers were filled daily with stories 
of molehill-nappings. Molehill-run- 
ning beyond the three-mile limit was 
commonplace. In the basements of 
the world, private molehill-easies 
were tucked away. Molehill-viewing 
became one of the clandestine pleas- 
ures of the world after dark. A 
tenuous network of black market 
molehill organizations stretched 
across the face of the globe. Mole- 
hills were being left to succeeding 
generations in wills and the courts 
were full of suits in which wills were 
being contested. 

In the financial capitals of the 
world, things were grim. The price 
of molehills rose to alarming heights 
and then, one dark day, the bottom 
dropped out of the market. Whole 
families were wiped out over night. 
Molehill-icides were as common as 
mountains. 

Suddenly, the world realized that 
mountains were a glut on the mar- 
ket. The Amalgamated Mountain 
Owners were in a stew. A secret 
meeting of the AMO was held to 
plan its strategy for the coming year. 

“Gentlemen,” Mr. Alphonso 
Mountaintop told the stockholders, 
“we of the AMO are facing almost 
certain ruin. This calls for drastic 
action. We can do one of several 
things. We can give mountains away 
as premiums in contests or we can 
find a new use for mountains.” 

The stockholders . sat gloom- 
bedecked. Many suggestions were 
made and all were discarded. At 
last, a small voice in the back of the 
room spoke. “Gentlemen, I have just 
had an extraordinary idea. How 
about the AMO Mountain-into- 
Molehill kit? Each kit will contain a 
mountain complete with instructions 
for turning it into a neat and com- 
pact molehill which could be easy 
to store and which might become a 
wonderful household pet.” 

The members of the AMO were 
electrified! Here was the solution 
to their problem. An intensive cam- 
paign was begun. Soon, the public, 
upon opening the morning paper, a 
monthly magazine, or tuning in the 
radio, became aware of the fact that 
only a clod would be without an 
AMO Mountain-into-Molehill Kit. 
Sales picked up and then came the 
deluge. The AMO Mountain-into- 
Molehill Kit was discovered by In- 
dustry! 

Reflect. How many moutains did 
you pass on your way to work this 
morning? THE END 
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Corruption, apathy, even downright . 


eruelty in county jails 


makes one wonder: Where 


are the real criminals? 


By LAWRENCE LADER 


“T= BEATING continued for more 
than ten minutes while he 
screamed for mercy,” an eyewitness 
said. At the end of that time the 
prisoner was dead—-beaten to death 
by guards in one of Tennessee’s 
county jails last July. 

“The nearest thing to a hog-pen— 
so filthy you wouldn’t want to walk 
through it,” a prisoner described an 
Indiana county jail. In an Illinois 
county jail, an inspector reported 
that “several of the male juveniles 
had been in jail 24 days and had-not 
yet had a hearing.” Another inspec- 
tion of a Georgia county jail re- 
vealed: “Homosexual activities by 
a vicious gang of hoodlums who 
seemed able to operate at will and 
administered severe beatings to 
other prisoners.” 

Such incidents are not isolated 
examples. They are part of a sor- 
did, nationwide pattern that has long 
made the county jail the blackest 
disgrace in local American govern- 
ment. Of 586 jails inspected by the 
US Bureau of Prisons in 1954, 383 
were rated “fair,” 170 “poor,” and 
24 “bad.” Not one county jail in this 
report covering every state was 
called “excellent,” and only nine 
were rated “good.” No wonder that 
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of 3200 county jails in the US, 
hundreds have been branded by a 
leading penologist “unfit for human 
habitation.” 

Many of these foul, vermin- 
infested structures were built more 
than a century ago. Bristol County 
jail, for example, was built in 1847. 
Some are fire-traps where prisoners 
have been burned to death. “Mat- 
tresses are filthy, blankets evidently 
haven’t been washed in ages,” said 
a report on a West Virginia jail. 

Few county jails have regular 
doctors, and as a result of lack of 
medical care, needless tragedies are 
common. A man involved in a minor 
automobile accident seemed to be in 
a stupor when he was taken to a 
Maryland jail and the sheriff locked 
drunken driver. He 

An autopsy re- 
had been caused 


him up as a 
died the next day. 
vealed that death 
by a brain hemorrhage incurred 
during the accident, a death that 
might have been averted by prompt 
medical care. A diabetic, sentenced 
to a Virginia county detention farm, 
received no insulin for 24 hours afte: 
his admittance, and died a day later. 

Prisoners in many unsupervised 
county jails run wild. Whiskey and 
drugs, smuggled in, are sold for ex- 
orbitant prices to prisoners illegally 
permitted to retain their personal 
cash. Some guards sanction kanga- 
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vicious system of 


roo courts, the 
letting the stronger prisoners rule 


the weaker. Men prisoners some- 
times have access to women’s wards, 
on payment of bribes. 

The food in hundreds of 
jails approaches the starvation level. 
Most such abuses result from the 
vicious fee system of feeding prison- 
ers that exists in more than half ow 
states. Whatever a sheriff saves from 
the daily food fee—which averages 
$1 to $2 per inmate—he can put in 
his pocket. In a Montana county 
jail a recent survey revealed: “Poor 
food. Two meals per day. Esti- 
mated net profit to sheriff: $800 per 
month.” 

Some two million Americans pass 
through their county jails every 
year. Many are thieves, prostitutes, 
and gamblers, but almost a million 
are alcoholics, often from respectable 
families, and average citizens facing 
minor charges—the casual traffic 
violator, the man who cannot meet 
his alimony payments, and even ma- 
terial witnesses who may not even be 
charged with a crime. One highly 
respected superintendent of county 
schools was recently jailed after an 
automobile accident and held for 12 
days because he couldn’t raise bail. 

Such people are dumped in cell 
blocks with hardened criminals. 

(see COUNTY JAIL page 84) 
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Heners meant little te Mark Smith compared te 
the jey he gained from seeing his work 
translated into better schools, 


better students, better citizens 


By BENNETT O. KNUDSON 


Past President, Kiwanis International 


wet 9 

oo many of us, who failed to tell 
him while he lived what a splendid 
job he was doing are now pitifully 
aware that it is now too late to do 
Thus spoke a over a 
Macon, Georgia radio station on Oc- 
tober 23, 1958. The state of Georgia 
had lost a highly respected citizen, 
the city of Macon had lost an out- 
standing civic and educational lead- 
er, and Kiwanis had lost one of its 
respected past International 


That man was Dr. Mark 


so.” voice 


most 
presidents 
A. Smith 

Mark Smith’s life was full of 
achievement. Following his gradua- 
tion from Clemson College of South 
Carolina, he bought a small news- 
business, operated it for a 
year, then in 1917 enlisted in the 
army. After the armistice he taught 
school for a year in South Carolina 
and in 1919 transferred to Thomas- 
ton, Georgia where, a year later, he 
was made superintendent of schools. 
In 1941, following a year as president 
of Kiwanis International, he moved 
to Macon and became school super- 
intendent of Bibb County. During 
his more than 17 years as superin- 
tendent in Bibb County, Dr. Smith 
saw the local school system approxi- 
mately double in size, with enroll- 
ment increasing from 17,775 to more 
than 31,000; the number of schools 
increasing from 22 to 47: and the 
number of teachers increasing from 
441 to 1150. 

Mark Smith’s Kiwanis career be- 
gan in 1924. He was one of five who 
organized the Kiwanis Club of 
Thomaston. He became president of 
that club in 1927, later became a 
lieutenant governor, and in 1934 was 
elected governor of the Georgia Dis- 
trict He served as chairman of 
several district and International 
committees and in 1937 became a 
member of the Board of Trustees 
of Kiwanis International. He was 
elected International president at the 
Minneapolis convention in the sum- 
mer of 1940 

During his year as president, 
World War II was beginning in Eu- 
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rope. Canada had already become 
involved. Deliberate and sound 
judgment was required to plan and 
administer the part that Kiwanis 
should take during those critical 
times. Mark was granted a leave of 
absence by his school board, enabl- 
ing him to spend his full time 
with Kiwanis. During the year he 
traveled more than 60,000 miles 
speaking at Kiwanis meetings and 
public gatherings, spreading the 
gospel of his administrative theme: 
“Citizenship Responsibility—The 
Price of Liberty.” 

He expressed this philosophy of 
citizenship responsibility in his mes- 
sage to the members at the begin- 
ning of 1941: “Good citizens are 
those who lend their efforts and 
influence toward the upbuilding, 
maintenance, and advancement of 
the essential principles upon which 
their government is founded. Good 
citizens are unselfish citizens. If I 
were asked today what would be the 
most important campaign of all to be 
begun and continued, I would with- 
































out hesitation say: the preservation 
of the home, so that our boys and 
girls, as well as each of us, would be 
daily conscious of the home as the 
foundation of our blessed inheritance 
—freedom.” 

Many deserving honors came to 
Mark, among them: the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws, conferred 
upon him by Mercer University in 
1939: the Doctor of Education degree 
awarded to him by Clemson Col- 
lege in 1948; the presidency of the 
Georgia Education Association; life 
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and 
Associations; 
president of the Georgia High School 


membership in the National 


Georgia Education 


Association; national president of 
the Beta Club for boys and girls; 
and of course the honor of which 
he was perhaps most proud, the 
presidency of Kiwanis International 
in 1940-41. He was also a member 
of the committee on teaching of 
sociology in Georgia, served as com- 
mander of his American Legion post, 
was active in many orders of Ma- 
sonry (including the Shrine), and 
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was an elder of the First Presby- 
terian church in Macon. His main 
interests were civic affairs, play- 
grounds, school buildings, athletics, 
and boys and girls work. 

On several occasions I was privi- 
leged to be a guest in Mark’s home, 
and his home life was exemplary. 
His wife, the former Anne Moore 
Davis of Atlanta, was charming, 
gracious, and a constant companion 
and helpmate. His son, Mark Smith, 
Jr. (also a Kiwanian), and his 
grandson, Mark Smith III, live in 
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Atlanta. His mother lives in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. 

Mark was justly proud of the 
Macon public school system and its 
facilities, all of which he had planned 
and supervised. He was also proud 
that many of his negro principals 
and teachers held Masters and Doc- 
tors degrees with pay equal to those 
in his other public schools. During 
my visits to his home in Macon, 
Mark used to conduct me through 
these schools while they were in 
session, and I have met many of his 
negro school principals, teachers, 
and pupils. The love and respect 
that they expressed for Mark was an 
inspiration. 

Perhaps typical of the respect for 
Mark Smith in the community was 
the tribute that appeared on the 
editorial page of the Macon Tele- 
graph the day after his death. It 
was entitled “Dr. Smith Built for 
Tomorrow,” and read in part: 

How does one take the measure of a 
man like Dr. Mark Smith? 

His vision, his ability, and his faith 
helped build the Bibb County school 
system into a remarkable organization 
at a time when it was racked by the 
greatest growing pains in its history. 

As superintendent of that system, 
Mark Smith did far more than any 
other person to assure that school con- 
struction kept pace with skyrocketing 
enrollment. He became an expert in 
the fine art of seizing every penny of 
federal, state, and local funds to which 
the Bibb schools were entitled. 

His was one of 
which races ahead to solve problems 
before other people know they exist. 
He was an organizer, a planner, a 
mover of men. But with it all, he had 
a gentleness of nature that belied the 
action his decisions generated. 

Soon after he came to Macon almost 
two decades ago, the superintendent ex- 
pressed some very definite convictions 
about the role of education. He believed 
the “major responsibility of education 
is to make the democratic way of life 
understandable, to help youth and 
adults to know how that way of life 
came into existence, how it has been 
perpetuated and how it may be im- 
proved.” 

Honors well they 
should have, to this man. He accepted 
them with good grace and humility. We 
suspect that, in truth, they meant little 
to him in comparison to the joy he 
gained from seeing his works trans- 
lated into better schools, better teach- 
ers, better students, better citizens. 

His good works will bear fruit long 
after the buildings he helped to build 
have crumbled. THE END 
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ANNIVERSARY 
MESSAGE 


On January 21, 1959, Kiwanis International celebrates its 
44th anniversary. 
As we celebrate, it is altogether fitting that we should point with 
pride to the accomplishment and growth over the years of our fine service 
organization. We may also point with pride to the present— 
to those activities in which we are engaged right now for the betterment: 
of our communities, and to our membership, which is, as it 
should be, at an all time high. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes once said, ““The great thing in this world is not 
so much where we stand as in what direction we are moving?’ 
That’s where we come in! You and I, the Kiwanians of 1959, 
must make sure that our beloved Kiwanis is moving towards even 
greater service to our communities. We must strive for increased 
membership in our ranks, which in itself contributes to greater 
accomplishments. Our challenging theme for 1959, 
“Build Individual Responsibility}? plus our eleven Objectives, clearly 
points the way. 
We cannot build without accepting individual responsibility. If each 
of us does just that, then the record of achievement in 1959 will be, 
without question, our finest. 
If you and I stop for a moment to realize that Kiwanis is great only 
because of the good works of the individual clubs, that 
our clubs’ records of achievement are written by the deeds of the 
individual members, then we will truly realize our vital importance 
to our 1959 program, our importance to the continued success of 
Kiwanis International, the genuine need for each of us—in himself 
and in others—to 


BUILD INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Ninna ks Tae 


PRESIDENT, KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
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Theme and Objectives for 19a/ 


BUILD INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY TO: Apply the highest mor 


. 6 , , . 
| and spiritual values tn every human relationship Provide expande 
orograms for youth with increased emphasis on Key Clubs and Circl 


K Clubs Arouse Community concern for education that develop 









§ youth to its potential Use and develop wisely our naturz 


resources through sound con servation practices Sup 
port safety programs and law en forcement Increase publi 
treatment of mental illness, an: 


+ understanding of the causes and 


assist the mentally and physically handicapped Utilize the experienc 





and talents of our senior citizens Champion high standards and prac 


1 tices in business and in public affairs Strengthen Canada-Unite: 


States understanding and friendship, and promote it as a pattern o 


good will and peace Promote the rule of law and justice in interna 





tional relations Reaffirmthe blessings of freedom and democracy G 
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BUILD INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY, says the Kiwanis 
theme for 1959, and so Kiwanis begins its work by 
building individual responsibility in youth through its 
many youth service committees: on Boys and Girls 
Work, Key Clubs, Circle K, and Vocational Guidance. 
Kiwanis International has long been known as an or- 
ganization devoted to youth work. Kiwanis recently 
passed the 2000 mark in the number of Boy Scout 
troops sponsored by individual clubs, and it leads all 
other organizations in support of the Boys’ Club move- 
ment. On Kids’ Day thousands of youngsters are 
entertained, and money is raised to provide funds to 
help thousands more. Clubs also work with mentally 
retarded people and those who are either physically 
or socially handicapped. In these ways Kiwanis clubs 
implement the Objectives of their organization. Other 
ways in which Kiwanis clubs benefit the furtherance 
of education are by their program of teacher recruit- 
ment and the administration of scholarships to deserv- 
ing students. During the year 1959, Kiwanis clubs will 
cooperate with school leaders in recognizing students 
who are on the “achievement team” as opposed to the 
usual glory and recognition afforded members of 
athletic teams. By providing vocational guidance to 
boys and girls going on to college or into their life 
work, Kiwanis clubs are able to broaden the voca- 
tional horizons for ali youth. And finally through 
their work as sponsoring organizations of Key Clubs 
and Cirele K Clubs, Kiwanians can help to build in 
youth the same community responsibility they them- 
selves assume. “Our greatest challenge for long-range 
planning is the development of young men today,” 
said Ralph J. Cordiner, president of General Electric. 
Such words describe Kiwanis objectives in youth work. 





As KIWANIs SEEKS in 1959 to build individual respon- 
sibility, it seeks to do so by building citizenship re- 
sponsibility. Citizenship is built in many ways. In 
Kiwanis, the lead is taken by the Agriculture and 
Conservation committee, the Support of Churches in 
Their Spiritual Aims committee, and the Committees 
on Public and Business Affairs—one for the United 
States and one for Canada. In 1959, major emphasis 
is to be placed on the development of each individual’s 
“CQ” or Citizenship Quotient. A specific program will 
be announced early in the year in which the CQ—any 
man’s self-evaluation of his responsibility as a citizen 
—will play a prominent part. The citizenship service 
committees further the Kiwanis Objectives by devel- 
oping activities for senior citizens, promoting higher 
standards in business and professional relationships, 
fostering international good will and concern for the 
world situation, and emphasizing safety in all of its 
aspects. Farm/City Week, in which an attempt is 
made to bring rural and urban peoples closer together, 
is an important phase of the work of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Conservation. Other basic needs of 
the community, such as a good water supply free of 
pollution, also are included in this program. The 
Support of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims commit- 
tee concerns itself with: the importance of maintain- 
ing the nation’s spiritual strength, more frequent 
church attendance, Work and Pray for Permanent 
Peace Week, and specific activities such as the distri- 
bution of “prayer before meal” cards, and “green 
candles of hope” programs. Its theme is “Religion 
is the strength for freedom,” and its watchword is 
“God wants men great enough to be small enough to 
be useful in His service.” 
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CHAIRMEN of the INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEES 
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YOUTH SERVICES (Left to right) Boys and Girls Work: J. EARL SCHLUPF 





Capit y, I C rado; Circle K Clubs: ROBERT W. THAL A Q- 
Jacksonv F ja; Key Clubs: STUART M. HENDERSON. Bedford 
>t Vocational Guidance: CLIFTON B. HUFF, Emporia, Kan 





CITIZENSHIP SERVICES (Left to right) Agriculture and Conservation: HER 
BERT PLAMBECK, Des Moines, lowa: Public and Business Affairs—Canada: 
ORRIN M. PAULSON, Regina, Saskatchewan: Public and Business Affairs— 
United States: LOGAN R. COTTON, Hermosa Beach, Redondo Beach, Cal 
fornia; Support of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims: NELSON O. FULLER, 
Centreville, Alabama 
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ALWAYS ESSENTIAL to any organization are its opera- 
tions division and its supply line. If youth and citizen- 
ship services committees form the front line of Kiwanis, 
then it is administration that provides their support. 
Administration is concerned with such areas as 
achievement reports, attendance and membership, 
inter-club relations, Kiwanis education and fellow- 
ship, new club building, and programs and music— 
and while, among non-Kiwanians, these activities re- 
ceive scarcely the attention that a camp building or 
swimming pool, paid for with Kiwanis money and 
built with Kiwanis labor, might derive, they help to 
make such projects possible. 

One administrative sphere that will gain increased 
attention in 1959 is membership development, which 
has been given special emphasis by International 
President Ken Loheed and his Board. President Ken 
has pointed out that growth of Kiwanis service de- 
pends, to a large extent, on the growth of Kiwanis 
itself. He is asking, through his International Com- 
mittee on Attendance and Membership, that every club 
show a net increase in membership during the coming 
year—even if it is an increase of only one member. 
“A plus is a must in '59.” The result of such a “plus” 
in every club, says President Ken, would add more 
than 4500 members to the ranks of Kiwanis. Growth, 
of course, can come in another way—through the 
building of new Kiwanis clubs. And in building a 
new club, as in building anything else, the bounty 
goes to the builders, in terms of both solidarity and 
sense of accomplishment. It has been said that a club 
that can generate enough enthusiasm about its own 
work to transmit it to others is indeed a strong club. 

But the strength of a club is demonstrated in other 
ways, too. It can be reflected in the knowledge its 
individual members have of Kiwanis as a whole, and 
in the fellowship shared among them. It shows also 








in the quality of programs and in the after-dinner 
song-fests. Many strong clubs are, likewise, traveling 
clubs. They move about the countryside learning how 
other clubs “do it,” and imbuing these other clubs 
(and themselves) with the idea of Kiwanis as a great, 
ubiquitous, and friendly organization. They know the 
value of the inter-club meeting. 

In addition to its own members, one of any club’s 
most important assets can be the citizens of its com- 
munity. But as any public relations expert will avow, 
public acceptance is often an outgrowth of public 
knowledge. Some clubs, by way of informing people 
about their activities, issue an “annual report to the 
stockholders,” thereby apprising the person who 
dropped a quarter into a Kiwanis coinbox, or patron- 
ized a Kiwanis event, precisely how his contribution 
is being used. Most newspapers will be happy to pub- 
lish such a tabulation—especially when presented to 
them as a report to the community rather than as a 
listing of the club’s good deeds. 

The strength of a club is often reflected in its 
achievement reports. So too are its weaknesses. Be- 
sides serving the club as a mirror, however, achieve- 
ment reports, which are sent each year by the club to 
its district for grading, serve as a source of knowledge 
about Kiwanis as a whole, and about specific activities. 
Thus, if a club in Colorado has benefited from a new 
and effective fund-raising program, the new idea may 
be picked up by a club in North Carolina, or another 
in Nova Scotia. The annual achievement award con- 
test is designed to honor clubs that excel in all service 
activities, but its ultimate goal is to better the activities 
of all the clubs. 

The club that is strong administratively will be 
strong in its membership and in its community rela- 
tions. It will also be strong in its program of com- 
munity service. 
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KIWANIS ADMINISTRATION (Left to right) Achievement Reports: W. CLYDE 
GLASS, Louisville, Kentucky; Attendance and Membership: DR. R. GLENN 
REED, JR., Marietta, Georgia; Inter-Club Relations: A. FREDERICK ROSEN | 
Bisbee Tucsor Arizona: Kiwanis Education and Fellowship: ROBERT F ] 
LAWYER. Kennett, Missour | 
‘ 
? 








(Left to right) New Ciub Building: JOHN M. WALTER, Green Bay, Wisconsin; 

Past International Presidents: REED C. CULP, Salt Lake City, Utah: Programs 
| and Music: EMIL J. BECKSTROM, Minneapolis, Minnesota: Resolutions: 
RALPH C. KEYES, Ann Arbor, Michiga 
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The 
Administration 
of 
Kiwanis International 


[HE ADMINISTRATION of Kiwanis International 
onsists of a carefully structured chain of com- 
mand. At its top are the Board of Trustees, 
who, headed by the International president, 
determine the policies and goals of the organi- 
zation. Once a year the Board and the new 
district governors meet at the International 
Council in late October. At the Council (which 
Webster defines as “an assembly summoned 
for consultation, advice, etc.”), the theme and 
Objectives for the coming year are presented 
to the governors by members of the Board and 
the International committee chairmen, with past 
International presidents acting as advisors. The 
governors, in turn, pass on this information 
to the lieutenant governors and to the district 
committee chairmen, who, in the final step, 
carry it to the individual clubs. 


PAST INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENTS 





INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 1958-1959 


This page, left to right: President, KENNETH 8B. LOHEED, Toront Ontario; 
Immediate Past President, H. PARK ARNOLD, Glendale, California: Treasurer, 
TALLY, JR., Fayetteville, North Carolina; Vice-Presidents: ALBERT J. TULLY, 

Mot Alabama R. WITTHUHN, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Opposite page, top 
w: Trustees: LUM BUCHER, B mington, Indiana; HAROLD O. DANNER 
Mad . b, ¢ sti, Oh HAROLD M. DOOLEN, 8 3s, Montana 


BEN H. HAZEN, Portland, Oregon; C. L. "DOC" MORRIS, Springfield, Iilir 
DWARD 8B. M YLAN ir Mian Florida. Bottom row DON E. MUMFORD 


New York. New York: DON PARKER. Linco Nebraska: WALTER F. PATENGE 
3, Michiga >. ROBERTSON, Edmonton, Alberta: CHARLES A. SWAIN 
May. New ey: MERLE H. TUCKER > ic New Mex 





. ft ght: GEORGE F. HIXSON, Rochester, New York, 1945-1946: CHARLES W. ARMSTRONG, M.D.., Salisbury, North Caro- 
AM CUMMINGS, Dalias, Texas 928-1929: RAY- lina, 1947-1948; J. HUGH JACKSON, Palo Alto, California, 1949- 

M ROSSMAN, Omahe, Nebraska, 1930-1931: HARPER 1950; DON H. MURDOCH, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 1950-1951. Third 

A N, | sville, Kentucky 735-1936; BENNETT O. KNUDSON, row, left to right: CLAUDE B. HELLMANN, Baltimore, Maryland, 
Seach, California, 1939-1940; CHARLES S. DONLEY, Pitts. 1951-1952; WALTER J. L. RAY, Detroit, Michigan, 1952-1953; DON. 

vania, 1941-1942 nd row, left to right: FRED G. ALD T. FORSYTHE, Carthage, Illinois, 1953-1954; DON E. ENG- 

A RK, G L j ta 742.1943: DONAL B. RICE, DAHL, Spokane, Washington, 1954-1955: J. A. RANEY, Indianapolis, 
», 1943-1944: HAMILTON HOLT. Ma rgia, Indiana, 1955-1956; REED C. CULP, Salt Lake City, Utah, 1956-1957. 


it 
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DISTRICT GOVERNORS FOR 1959 


Left to right: Alabama: G. HARPER STACY, SR., Cer 
treville. Alabama: California-Nevada-Hawaii: DAN/El 
L. TURNER, North Park, San Diego Club, San Dieg 


Capital: LEWIS ONES Wythe C y 
Club, Wytheville, Virginia; Carolinas: SAM D. ROANE, 
R., Greenv South ¢ 3; Florida: CHESTER W. 


NALD, Lakeland, Florida. 











' 
Georgia: JOHN W. JACOBS, JR., 
} ; V >eorgia; Illinois-Eastern lowa: A. WADS- 
VORTH APPLEBEE, Jack ville, Wir Indiana: 
HANS C, PETERSEN, East Chicago, Indiana: Kansas: 
ALPH E. WILSON, Lea worth, Kansas; Kentucky- 
Tennessee: JAMES S. FRANKS, Newport, Te see. 
' 
to right: Louisiana-Mississippi-West Tennessee: 
AVID L. AGNEW, Monroe, Louisiana; Michigan: 
NEY F. MAIN, Houghton Lake, Midland’ M 
jan Minnesota-Dakotas: HAROLD S. HEDMAN, 
Minnesota; Missouri-Arkansas: J. MAX POE, 
shontas Arkansas; Montana: RICHARD WM. 
MONTE) LOCKW 2D, Havre, Montana. 
Left to right: Nebraska-lowa: DONALD G. ISETT, 
j edar Rapids, lowa; New England: SOUREN (JEFF 
JAFFARIAN, Haverhill, Massachusetts; New Jersey: 
2 sEORGE R. DANCY, Caldwell-West Essex, Cald- 





y New Jersey; New York: JOSEPH R. BENNETT, 
Poughkeepsie, New York; Ohio: PHILLIP V. STOUT, 


Columbus, Ohio. 


Left to right: Ontario-Quebec-Maritime: GILLES €. 
SARAULT, Quebec Quebec; Pacific Northwest: 
JOSEPH O. EPLER, North Central, Seattle, Washing- 
ton; Pennsylvania: MARSHALL E. JETTY, St. Marys, 
Brockway, Pennsylvania; Rocky Mountain: HUBERT 
GLOVER Pueb Colorado; Southwest: ALFRED 
THOMAS, JR., Tempe, Arizona. 








Left to right: Texas-Oklahoma: CARLOS CLOVER, 
Ddessa, Texas; Utah-ldaho: P. BLAIR ELLSWORTH, 
M.D., Idaho Falls, Idaho; Western Canada: NORMAN 


as 


Ww HARRISON, Port Arthur-Fort Willian 
Arthur, Ontario; West Virginia: ROBERT |. BURCHI- 
NAL, Morgantown, West Virginia; Wisconsin-Upper 
Michigan: ROBERT H. LEVERENZ, Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin. 


Port 





JANUARY 
instaliation of Officers 


For most clubs one program problem is solved long 

before the month of January begins—namely the in- 

stallation of officers, which is also an excellent oppor- 

tunity to have the new lieutenant governor in for 

° e dinner. This meeting is also a fitting time to discuss 
the accomplishments of Kiwanis in its past 44 years of 

Lwan LS service, as well as the club’s objectives for 1959. But 
that leaves three other meetings in the month to con- 

sider, for which the following “weeks” might provide 

program ideas: National Franklin Thrift Observance 

C Ul S (January 17-23); National YMCA Week (January 26- 
February 2); and Youth Week (January 25-31); also 

for the very imaginative program chairman, even Na- 

tional Save the Pun Week (January 4-10); or National 

are Fur Care Week (January 26-February 2) may have 
possibilities. Besides “weeks” there are also days: e.g., 

Robert E. Lee’s birthday (January 19); Bobby Burns 

Day (January 25); and Stephen Foster Memorial Day 


° 
eal ur Aa} (January 13). (A calendar of annual events may be ob- 
tained for $1 from: Apple Tree Press, 2322 Mallery St., 


Flint, Michigan. ) 


In February, birthdays of two presidents of the United States are celebrated, 

ground hogs are closely observed to see if any trace of shadow is evident that 

might indicate a continuance of winter, and valentines are given to sweethearts 

throughout the world. Many Kiwanis clubs will wisely deduce that the meeting date FEBRUARY 
falling nearest to Valentine’s Day might be a good time to have the first Ladies’ 

Night of the year. Ash Wednesday, the first day of Lent, is on February 11, Blethdays 
which is also the 112th anniversary of inventor Thomas Alva Edison’s birthday. and 

The following week (February 15-22) has been designated as Brotherhood Week yajtentines 
by the National Council of Christians and Jews. This annual observance ties in very 

nicely with the work of the Support of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims committee 

as does National Future Farmers of America Week (February 21-28) concur with 

the work of the Agriculture and Conservation committee. And there is also National 

1-H Week (February 28-March 7). One program idea that could be used is a talk 

on the developments of roads and highways in the US and Canada. Most state and 

provincial governments would probably be glad to provide qualified speakers. 


March, like January and February, has also many “weeks” and “days,” 
but there are other things that the program chairman might wish to 
consider when he does his planning. Kiwanis is proud of its more 
MARCH than 2000 Boy Scout troops, as well it should be, but the Girl Scouts 
are an important organization too. Their 47th anniversary is March 12 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scout Week runs from March 8 through March 14. The date 
and Saint Patrick = ¢ saint Patrick's Day (March 17) is important to all Irishmen, 
and it is perhaps equally important to non-Irishmen since it provides 
them with an opportunity not to wear green. The possibilities for 
Saint Patrick’s Day programs are infinite, exceeded only by April 
Fool’s Day the following month. Public and Business Aftairs com- 
mittees could present a municipal day program and award certificates 
to outstanding citizens. Attractive award certificates that may be 
given with subscriptions to The Kiwanis Magazine are available from 
the general office. The first day of spring is March 21, and Easter 
Sunday is March 29. March also has many “weeks,” among them: 
Return the Borrowed Books Week (March 1-7); National Slender- 
izing Week (March 15-22); and Honey for Breakfast Week 
(March 29-April 4). 
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Kiwanians, so he thought he would quit 


i spite of his 58 years, his matu- 
rity and experience, Fred Bonner 
was still a bit choked with emotion 
after adjournment. The pretty gold 
pin and the certificate and the club 
president’s speech about him had all 
come as a surprise. At the hotel 
door a much younger man took his 
arm. 

“Mr. Bonner ... Fred .. . mind if 
I walk with you, sir? I’m Joe Wil- 
son. Joined four months ago, re- 
member? I’m mighty proud you got 
that special Honor award today. 
Thirty-five years—imagine it!” 

“Thank you,” murmured Fred. 
“Hardly deserved it, but—” 

“You must have been a double- 
dyed whiz when you joined Kiwanis 
back there in 1924. I mean, you had 
it! Right from the beginning, hey? 
The spark. The enthusiasm. What- 
ever you call it. Well look, sir.” 
Joe’s handsome young face was a 
study—of confusion, plus a hint of 
anxiety. They kept walking. “Since 
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Illustrated by Art Magee 


THE STORY OF FREDERICK BONNER 


Young Fred Bonner hadn‘t found any clients among his fellow 


I joined I haven’t done a confounded 
thing. I mean—well you speak to 
me, but mostly I’m a forgotten man. 
I just sit there; Kiwanis doesn’t 
seem to mean much. Maybe it’s not 
my dish, huh Fred? Maybe I 
shouldn’t have joined.” 

Fred Bonner looked keenly at Joe, 
who was 32 years his junior. They 
were nearing the Security Building 
now, and at the door Fred turned 
them in, saying, “You better come 
up to my office for a while, Joe. I 
want to take you on a quick little 
armchair trip.” 


x * * 


In January 1924, Frederick Hora- 
tio Bonner, a former jellybean, mar- 
ried a former flapper and “settled 
down.” He was six months out of 
college, had good connections and 
a new little real estate office of his 
own. He handled the Morgan estate 
(his father had been a friend of Old 
Man Morgan) and netted $2200 


1959 


By OREN ARNOLD 


commission plus enough publicity 
to attract attention. Thus as an ob- 
vious up-and-comer he was invited 
to join the local Kiwanis club. 

He didn’t know much about Ki- 
wanis—partly because he was young 
and it was younger—but some 
prominent men belonged so he ac- 
cepted. Unhappily, his “initiation” 
was rather sophomoric, with crude 
goat ridings (a tipped-over chair 
for a goat) and such, but as a good 
sport he grinned and took it. Next 
Tuesday when his sponsor and the 
other members seemed to ignore 
him, he decided maybe this was still 
a part of his induction. But it seemed 
to continue all spring. 

About five months after he joined, 
his wife Margie was studying their 
household books one night and she 
ventured to question him. “Sweet- 
heart,” said she, “we've got to cut 
down on expenses. We have only 
$88 left in our checking account. 
Now this Kiwanis thing—” she held 
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up a cancelled check 
dues. Is it—necessary?” 

Frederick had been glum of late 
anyway. Somehow his business, 
after flaring like a skyrocket, had re- 
fused to ignite again. Now he was 
silent for a long moment, then finally 
admitted, “I don’t know. I doubt it. 
Belonging there doesn’t seem to 
mean much.” 

What does it mean?” 

Fred pondered that. “It’s supposed 
to be a—well, some sort of business 
exchange, or something. I thought 
the contacts would be good. As soon 
as I joined I tried to interest the 
members in some investments, but 
I got nowhere. I mean, they acted 
like I wasn’t even a fellow member. 
I should have quit then.” The con- 
viction was so strong that he decided 
he'd resign; he'd write the club sec- 
retary his letter tomorrow. 

But tomorrow was Tuesday again, 
and in that very day’s meeting Bill 
Burns, the club president, surprised 
him by announcing, “Gentlemen, 
the chairman of our program com- 
mittee has moved out of town, so I’m 
going to put some new blood on the 
job there. Fred Bonner, you are the 
He smiled at Fred 


new chairman.” 


THE LEGION OF 


“this is for 





while the group applauded. And 
doggone if it wasn’t nice! Fred 
tried to protest, but they hooted him 
down in that peculiar good fellow- 
ship men can show. He felt better, 
and he forgot to resign as planned. 
That night he and Margie worked 
for three hours outlining a series 
of new and better programs for the 
coming weeks. 

Maybe it was just coincidence that 
he sold a piece of property and net- 
ted a much needed $600 on Friday 
of this same week. He decided his 
health had been poor lately, but that 
he felt much stronger now. Bill and 
Sarah Burns had him and Margie 
over for dinner, and Fred and Sarah 
won at bridge over the other two. 
By December Fred had served so 
well as club program chairman that 
the new president-elect tagged him 
to head the important underprivi- 
leged children’s work for next year. 
By then, too, he was out of debt 
again and had money in the bank, 
for he had continued to prosper 
these last few months. “You seem 
to have a different attitude,” his 
Margie said, and he realized it was 
true. 

Despondency struck again about 


HONOR 


The hero of this story, Fred Bonner, is highly typical of 
the many men who truly take hold of the Kiwanis ideal. These 
men go on to lifetime distinction. They compose our Legion of 


hono . 


Two characters in the accompanying story bear the same 


name. The first is “Fred Bonner of 1924 


,*? 


who was almost lost 


as a Kiwanian—the other is “Fred Bonner of 1958.” Every 


new member who joined a Kiwanis club last year and every 


new member who will join this coming year is a potential “Fred 
Bonner of 1958.” Whether or not they become a reflection of 
him will depend to a large extent on how they are received and 
how their talents are used in coming months by their clubs. 
idequate screening, dignified introduction, and thorough in- 
doctrination are the first ingredients necessary in the making 
of a Legion of Honor member. He adds his own spices and 
flavor to help develop the finished product. 

is we go to press we are proud of the 281 members who have 
worn the K for over 40 years; of the 2519 members with 35 
with 30 and of the 


>? 


service—a total of 29,433 men 


years of service > a the 7645, years; 


18.988 with 25 years or more 
vho have been Kiwanians for more than a quarter of a century. 

Individual clubs can boast of many Legion members in their 
roster. Recently the Kiwanis Club of London, Ontario honored 
its “Hall of Fame.” In that club three members have more than 
; eight members, more than 35 years; 13 mem- 
than 


Other clubs have equally outstanding groups of men. 


L,0 years service 
hers, more 30 years; and eight members, 25 years or 


more, 
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March 1. He had chosen a committee 
of seven but they fizzled out entire- 
ly. When he'd call a meeting, one, 
maybe two, would show. A pancake 
sale on which he worked hard was 
such a flop that he had to make up 
a $28 deficit out of his own pocket. 
Revenue from it had been planned 
for operations on two poor children, 
so now Fred himself paid for the 
operations, anonymously, and turned 
the matter in as a committee project 
on his monthly report. But all of 
this didn’t sit well with him. He 
pondered resigning again. Obviously 
the Kiwanians were a bunch of un- 
inspired knife-and-forkers, and he 
told his beloved Margie as much. 

Margie’s intuition kept her silent. 
But in the peculiar sensitivity be- 
tween a man and woman who love 
one another, Fred knew she had not 
agreed, knew that he was merely 
trying to duck the blame. He walked 
out under the stars, alone, thinking. 
When he came to bed at midnight 
he had cleared his brain, and slept 
well. 

By October he had done such a 
conspicuously good job as UPC 
chairman that his club startled the 
bejabbers out of him. They elected 
him, its youngest member, to its 
board of directors. 


He servep there for the next three 
years, and got deeper into Kiwanis 
work than he had ever dreamed of 
getting. At each turn he deliberately 
put some fire into his activity. He 
did not wait for somebody else to 
speak up or volunteer. He, Fred 
Bonner, quietly took the initiative. 
Before he realized it he had ac- 
quired a reputation as an orator. 
Other clubs—Rotary, Lions, even 
the local college from which he had 
graduated—had him as a_e guest 
speaker. Meanwhile, too, his per- 
sonal prosperity continued. He was 
able to buy a new home for Margie 
and himself and their now two-with- 
another-due children, and expected 
to have it paid for by 1932 or ’33 at 
the latest. He bought a new sedan 
for $780, a little on the ritzy side 
but good for business. He also was 
chairman of the annual fund drive 
at his church and co-chairman of 
the YMCA building campaign. 
Upshot was, in October of 1929 
Frederick Horatio Bonner’ was 





elected president of his town’s Ki- 
wanis club, and he never had felt 
more expansively confident. But— 
simultaneously, the bottom fell out 
of the American economic system. 
By June of 1930 he wished he had 
(see BONNER page 86) 
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By MILAN J. KUBIC 


Cm the great medieval 
A astronomer who is said to have 
spent the last 37 years of his life 
peering at the skies in an effort to 
establish the center of the universe, 
would nowadays find his problem 
licked. During the past few years, 
outer space has had its center at 
the corner of Central Park and 96th 
street in Chicago’s swanky suburb, 
Evergreen Park. 

There, in the basement of a $75,- 
000 ranch house, a big man with a 
cigar in his mouth pours over piles 
of papers dealing with the affairs 
of what he calls the “Nation of 
Celestial Space.” He, as the “nation’s 
First Representative,’ claims own- 
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ership of all outer space. (Celestial 
bodies are excluded.) 

Beaming at the visitor, he lifts 
his 225-pound, six-foot-one frame 
from the chair, and offers an earthly 
handshake. 

“The name is Mangan,” he grunts 
pleasantly, “and, contrary to what 
the papers have said, I am no crack- 
pot.” 

He has a_ philosophy 
eleven books he authored (one of 
which sold 400,000 copies), and an 
eminently successful career as ad- 
vertising expert and promotion con- 
sultant to back up his words. The 
walls of his large den are covered 
with citations from the Army, Navy, 


degree, 











oak 


Perhaps nebedy, deep dewn in his heart, 


ef euter space. 

















Marine Corps, and a_ half-dozen 
governmental agencies praising his 
war-time dollar-a-year work on the 
home front. In the garage upstairs 
stands a late-model Cadillac. 
Crackpot or not, 61-year-old 
James Thomas Mangan has been the 
object of solicitous head shaking 
ever since that day in January 1949, 
when he walked into the Cook 
County recorder’s office in Chicago’s 
city hall and asked the officials to 
take cognizance of his claim to all 
outer space and to record a declara- 
which he’ anounced the 
formation of “a new Sovereign 
Power and Nation Legally Known 
as the Nation of Celestial Space.” 


tion by 








iMustrated by Janet LaSalle 






really belliewes that James Mangan ewns all 


But, then, whe dees own it? 








The recorder, at first adamant, 
surrendered when presented with 
a 2000-word legal opinion by the 
state’s attorney, and Mangan’s 
“nation” then counting eighteen 
“participants” (he shies away from 
the word “citizen,” because it im- 
plies too many obligations, such as 
bearing arms and paying taxes), 
became a legal entity. To make sure 
that the word would spread around. 
Mangan asked 78 leading nations 
of the world for recognition. 

He didn’t get it from any of the 
official circles. But people the worid 
over, many of them fellow. pro- 
motion agents, showed considerably 
more “magnanimity”’—the word 
Mangan uses to describe the bigness 
of thoughts and emotions he looks 
for among his nation’s participants 

In the nine years that followed 
the ranks of Mangan’s disciples 
swelled to more than 19,000, many 
of whom were attracted by his 
announced intentions to sel! earth- 
sized chunks of space for $1 apiece 

‘The day after the papers broke 
this news,” reminisced Mangan re- 
cently, “the mail brought in two 
hundred envelopes with one-dolla: 
bills, each accompanied by a re- 
quest for a part of my real estate 
I returned the money, but I've kept 
a list of those people who showed 
interest in my idea—by thinking 
about my project, they earned th: 
right to become. my nation’s partic 
pants.” 

Thinking, next 
message of magnanimity, is abou. 
the only obligation of the memb> 
of the Celestial Space nation. But 
even so, Mangan hasn't carried th 
burden of state affairs all by himself 
Edwin A. Lotko, a Chicago attorney 
(and Attorney General for the Na- 
tion of Celestial Space), James L 
restaurant manager (and 
ambassador at 


to spreading th 


Ozier, a 
the nation’s only 
large), and F. Wagner Schlesinger, 
director of Adler Planetarium in 
Chicago, actively supported his uni- 
versal idea from the beginning. 
Others pitched in at least oc- 
casionally. Dr. Robert Hunter Mid- 
delton, one of America’s best known 
type designers, penned for free some 
of the official papers, including the 
original Declaration. Dr. Wolfgang 
Wilgart of the Heidelberg Univer- 
sity in Germany developed a spec- 
ial language. Newsmen volunteered 
to write press releases and did much 
to get Celestia’s name into some 
100,000 news stories, 5000 radio 
broadcasts, and nearly 900 television 
programs. A wealthy enthusiast of- 
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fered to buy 10,000 world-sized 
space “lots” at $5 each to provide the 
cause with finances. 

Mangan, whose littered office in- 
dicates that he could use a lot more 
help, claims that what pleases him 
most is the reaction his project has 
stirred among the common people 

“It’s the little man I’m doing this 
for,” he says. “The trouble with 
this world is that the man in the 
street—and don’t we all—feels like 
a little crumb. His complex of in- 
significance leads to insecurity. And 
insecurity leads to hatred. 

“Now, if I manage to convince a 
little man who hasn’t got a blessed 
dime to his name that out there, in 
the space, he owns a piece of real 
estate as big as this earth, I’ve done 
something for his soul. I’ve put him 
at ease with the world.” 

The best response to his idea, 
says Mangan, has come from men 
in the age group of 20 to 30. “Women 
are slower to accept space,” he ob- 
serves, “and people of my age are 
its worst enemies. Thinking in uni- 
versal terms apparently is beyond 
their powers.” 

“The happiest experience I’ve had 
was with six school children and 
their teacher in South Dakota who 
sent me five cents apiece with a sol- 
emn request that I reserve them 
some of my property, so that they 
could become the first rural school 
in outer space,” smiles Mangan. 
They’re high on my list of partici- 
pants.” 

Mangan, who does a great deal of 
traveling and public speaking on 
behalf of the Celestial Space nation, 
considers doctors of medicine and 
lawyers the two professional groups 
easiest swayed by his arguments. 

“The doctors have seen too many 
miracles to close their minds to an 
idea of spacial proportions,” he ex- 
plains, “and the legal minds have to 
give in the logic of my arguments.” 

Legally, Mangan considers his 
claim to be unshakable. Before is- 
suing his Declaration, he had spent 
nearly six months tracing every bit 
of evidence to satisfy himself that 
nobody had staked a claim to the 
universe before him. Once he 
cleared this hurdle, he found the 
rest easy. 

“In the years I’ve been with this 
thing, I've heard perhaps 500 ob- 
jections to my claim, and I had no 
trouble answering any one of them,” 
says Mangan. 

Here are some of the objections 
he’s encountered most frequently: 

“How high does your territory 


start?” the unbelievers ask. “Where 
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“It's the little man I'm doing this for,” says Mangan, who, on festive occa- 


sions, wears a tie with the symbol 


does the earth’s atmosphere end and 
the space begin?” 

To that one, Mangan answers that 
space is all around us, since it fills 
everything that the earth moves 
through on her journey around the 
sun. 

“For this reason, I claimed all of 
the universe, then waited nine min- 
utes, and then claimed the space our 
planet had vacated during that per- 
iod. Thus, my claim is faultless.” 

Other critics have disputed his 
claim because , as they put it, “every 
real estate owner has title to every- 
thing above and below his lot from 
the center of the earth to heavens.” 

In answer, Mangan quotes Jus- 
tice Douglas’s decision in the US 
Supreme Court in the case of United 
States vs. Causby, in which the 
Justice writes that this pre-Coper- 
nicus doctrine has “no place in the 
modern world.” 

Finally, there is the ethical ob- 
jection that “the universe is too 
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of his celestial nation printed upon it. 


much for one man to own—it should 
belong to the United Nations.” Man- 
gan squashes it with a formula of his 
own, 


Infinity-1 Infinity-1 


1,000,000,000  ~ 1 


or, more plainly, “if universe is just 
shy of infinite, then its size will re- 
main practically the same whether 
it’s divided by one or one billion.” 

It’s these kind of “simple logical” 
arguments that have won him a 
considerable following among the 
intellectuals, Mangan believes. In 
March 1958, a group of Loyola 
University law students signed a 
petition calling on the members of 
Congress to give Mangan a formal 
hearing. 

Prior to that, there has been a let- 
ter (dated November 30, 1955) from 
Lt. General James M. Gavin, then 
Pentagon’s Chief of Research and 
Development, acclaiming Mangan’s 
“indisputable claim to that area in 















which we should 
shortly.” 

Other supporters of Mangan’s 
imagination-taxing ideas have 
ranged from the president of the 
Saint Ignatius Community, Father 
Lawrence Barry, S. J., to a reverend 
of an episcopal church in Texas, 
and from an editorial writer of the 
highly respected English daily, the 
Manchester Guardian, to an Ameri- 
can labor union. 

Ruling a territory as large as the 
universe hasn't been all serious, 
magnanimous work, Mangan admits. 
“IT had to go along with a great 
many stunts,” he says. “because 
for a time it was the only way to 
keep my claim before the eyes of 
the public and thus prevent it from 
expiring by default. 

“Also, I've invested some $20,000 
into the spacial nation, not counting 
my time, and I've returned all the 
money sent to me for ‘lots’ in the 
universe. The only way to get at 
least part of my investment back 
has been to permit the use of my 
ideas in promotional gags.” 

Through the years, Mangan has 
issued passports to the moon and 
let a cheese distributor use their 
facsimiles in a sales drive, appeared 
in an advertising movie, and au- 
thorized a Kentucky distillery to 
make whiskey in outer space. And 
while he has also considered a 
Minneapolis radio station’s appli- 
cation for the right to be the first 
broadcaster in the universe, and a 
Portuguese West Africa under- 
taker’s request for a permission to 
blast the dead beyond the atmos- 
phere, Mangan has expended more 
effort struggling for the most covet- 
official recogni- 


be very active 


ed trophy of all 
tion of his claim. 

So far, the nations of the world 
have shown little understanding. 
The United Nations ignored Man- 
gan’s request for admission, Presi- 
Eisenhower and Secretary 

didn’t acknowledge the 
receipt of their passports to the 
moon. The United States govern- 
ment failed to respond to Mangan’s 
unsolicited permission to fire arti- 
ficial satellites during the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year, and only 
General Gavin thanked Mangan for 
his copy of the special passport. On 
the whole, Mangan admits, the of- 
ficial circles have been marked by a 
considerable lack of magnanimity. 

“With the exception of Represent- 
ative Emmet F. Byrne, who had my 
claim inserted in the records of the 
House Special Committee on Astro- 
nautics and Outer Space, and Sen- 


dent 
Dulles 
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ators Lausche and Paul Douglas, 
who have given me some encour- 
agement, I haven’t found anybody 
in the government who could think 
big,” complains the First Represent- 
ative. 

“And don’t you think that the 
other nations are any better. A few 
weeks after the Russians fired their 
first two Sputniks, I sent them a 
protest against invading my terri- 
tory, and later informed them that 
their hardware was to be from then 
on fera natura—natural object with- 
out ownership. A few days later I 
got a call from a news agency that 
Kremlin had made an official in- 
quiry whether I was a prankster 
or just a crackpot.” 

The Russians made up in part for 
this insult in June 1958, when Sergei 
A. Bogomolov, second secretary of 
their Washington embassy, received 
Mangan and spent an hour and a half 
with him in a discussion, at the end 
of which Mangan says, “Bogomalov 
conceded that my claim is impreg- 
nable.” 

Monroe Leigh, assistant general 
counsel of the defense department 
and the only American official with 
whom Mangan had a chance to 
talk prior to his visit to the Russian 
embassy, was apparently of similar 
opinion. Said Leigh, according to 
Mangan: “I do not see any way the 
United States could lose by accept- 
ing your claim as it now stands.” 

As it now stands, Mangan’s claim 
includes a self-proclaimed protec- 
torate over Moon, Mars, her two 
moons, and Venus. (He does not 
claim ownership of celestial bodies, 
because, he says, it is customary in 
law to occupy a segment of land 
first); the U. S. patent-office pro- 
tection for “Celestia,” his name for 
the sky, and for the seal of the 
nation; a nihil obstat from the Sec- 
ret Service department permitting 
him to mint golden money called 
Celeston; and an application for 
membership in the International 
Postal Union at Berne, Switzer- 
land, on the acceptance of which 
hinges his plan to issue outer space 
postage stamps—another of the 
many spectacular, publicity-con- 
scious steps he’s taken with his eye 
on an official recognition. 

This final goal has now become so 
all-important that Mangan is will- 
ing to forego all chances to turn his 
project into a business under- 
taking. 

“Those 6500 one-dollar orders I’ve 
received—and _ returned—for my 
real estate show clearly that there 
is money in the universe,” he says. 


“By dividing outer space with the 
aid of imaginary poles sticking from 
the earth like pins from a cushion in 
all directions, each one-half degree 
apart, I could carve the universe 
into an infinite number of identifi- 
able earth-sized ‘lots,’ which would 
be planted on these poles like 
chunks of meat on a spike in shish- 
kabab. There is no end to their num- 
ber—and to the number of dollars I 
could collect for them.” 

But Mangan adds that he’d be 
willing to turn over his claim to the 
government for nothing, if the 
United States requested it in the 
interest of national defense. 

“You know, back in the 1840's, 
when Great Britain disputed our 
claim to the Northwest Territory, 
it turned out that there had been an 
American settler in those parts way 
back in the 1790’s—and the fact 
that he was there first helped us win 
the territory. 


“Now, once again, we're in a 
pioneering stage. There are new 
territories—way out there in the 


space—to be conquered. It seems 
to me that even small-thinking men 
should have vision enough to recog- 
nize the value of my claim,” reasons 
the First Representative. 

Just in case Congress should 
suddenly show greater appreciation 
of his claim and offer to buy it, the 
man with the cigar is ready to 
ask for $55 million, tax free. In the 
true spirit of magnanimity, he 
would also demand that Congress 
pass a special law exempting from 
taxes any gifts he would make 
from this sum to his supporters. 

But what if the government indi- 
cated willingness to take over his 
claim without payment? 

“As an American citizen, I'd sur- 
render my claim to my country, of 
course,” says Mangan thoughtfully 
“I wouldn’t be entirely unrewarded, 
either. After all, I know that I have 
created a thing of logical and moral 
structure, and that’s plenty to show 
for any man’s life.” THE END 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


R cent in Sacramento, Califor- 

nia, I was making a speech. As 
a casual comment I said, “Been 
looking at new automobiles. They 
are more than amusing. It is pre- 
posterous that any one car should 
have eight headlights. It is outra- 
geous that we should be forced to 
pay $500 extra for tailfins that con- 
tribute little or nothing, and that 
most of us do not want.” 

Before I could go on, there was 
a great burst of applause. 

Astonished, I paused to stare at 
my audience. It included 2000 men 
and women—delegates to the an- 
nual convention of the biggest 
Kiwanis district. They were citi- 
zens with above-average intelli- 
gence and prestige. They were peo- 
ple who buy cars. 

Afterwards I faced a rush of 
comments spiced with indignation. 
“We are being sneered at,” one 
Kiwanis leader almost shouted to 
the group shaking my hand, “by 
the car manufacturers who are 
forcing chromium and inconven- 
ience upon us!” That was so well 
put I wished I had said it myself. 

“Any manufacturer who will 
raise the car top ten inches to give 
us head room, who will raise the 
seats six inches to give us com- 
fort, who will narrow and shorten 
the over-all so we can use our 
garages and our parking spaces, 
will become a national hero and 
make a fortune,” declared another 
man. “Cars are the most influen- 
tial items we buy. They mold our 
very way of life. We should not 
allow ourselves to be exploited by 
them.” There was more of it— 
much more. 

Well gents, I don’t know any- 
thing, I only work here. But I sure 
hope Detroit is listening in. 





The new president of our club 
is ali aglow with that first bright 
freshness of enthusiasm. Bless his 
heart, it’s gonna hurt us old timers 
to see him gradually cut down to 
size. Lethargic committee chair- 
men usually start the cutting. 


* * * 


It’s a rare week when our club 
has a poor program. We appoint 
topfilight men for program chair- 
men—one a quarter. We demand 
the best, insist that he avoid “duty” 
performances, “benefits,” down- 
scale stuff of any kind. Sure he 
works; he has to. He is the most 
important chairman in our club. 


* * * 


I’m getting fed up with the scurry 
for “security.”’ There never was much 
for the courageous, the builders, the 
pioneers. “Jesus Himself had none,” 
my mother used to tell us, 
his matchless inner spirit.” 
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“T felt she had dropped low 
socially when our daughter in high 
school attracted Jodie James the 
distinguished fizzician—he jerks 
sodas,” reported Ted Hale at Ki- 
wanis Tuesday. “But she discour- 
aged me from discouraging him by 
reminding me how I once worked 
as cleaner-upper on a_ poultry 
farm.” 


* * + 


Within a matter of weeks, now, 
we'll be moving into our big beauti- 
ful new International Headquarters 
building—101 East Erie, Chicago. It 
is truly fine, and any caller gets a 
free guided tour. Also, any Kiwanian 
gets a makeup credit for calling. 
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“Truly the way of the trans- 
gressor is hard,” murmured Rev. 
Bill Boice during a table discus- 
sion Tuesday. To which Jack 
Brady added, “Yep, especially on 
other people.” 


* 7 * 


In desperation our club’s pro- 
gram chairman sent a form to 
every member asking for program 
suggestions—and turned up enough 
good ones to last two years. Biggest 
untapped treasury any club has is 
in its own roster. 


* * * 


I believe in prayer. But I also 
believe that many of us cannot get 
our prayers heard because the cry 
of others, whom we have wronged, is 
so loud. 


* * * 


Don’t worry because you can’t 
get out of debt. You are still 
luckier than those worrying be- 
cause they can’t get in. 


* * * 


Due to circumstances beyond 
my control, our new car is silver 
and blue instead of the conserva- 
tive flame-red job I had envisioned. 
The circumstances are my wife 
and daughters. 


* * a 


It takes my oldest brother to 
level me off now and then. After 
I'd been griping about my many 
troubles, he said, “If you could 
kick the man responsible for most 
of them, you wouldn’t sit down 
for a week.” 


* o * 


Most shameful of all our national 
statistics: Almost 30 million Ameri- 
cans under 18 never receive any re- 
ligious instruction whatsoever. 


* * ” 


I have one Grade-A Resolution 
for the new year and I hope you'll 
join me in it: Come June and the 
International Kiwanis convention, 
I’m going back to the Sacred Soil. 
Gonna go down there and stuff 
myself on fried chicken, turnip 
greens, and congeniality. Gonna 
visit the old swimmin’ hole on my 
dad’s old farm. Gonna kiss my old 
high school sweetheart who mar- 
ried some jerk and is now too fat. 
Gonna swap tall Texas tales with 
everybody in Dallas. If I get 
around to it, I might even attend 
some of the convention. 
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rywe town or Columbus, Montana 
| isn’t considered large even by 
Montana standards. Its population 
barely exceeded 1000 when the 1950 
census was taken, and most of the 


residents seemed to feel that it had 


slipped since then. With the trend 
in agriculture going toward larger 
farms and fewer farmers, there 


didn’t seem to be as much room for 
the little and 


Columbus 


more 
town of 


farmer any 
was mainly a 
little farmers 

As Columbus small 
so was its Kiwanis club, averaging 
between 20 to 25 members. For its 


was a town, 


size though, the club was active. 
It conducted a county-wide 4-H 
club fair and livestock sale every 


year. It also entertained the towns- 


COLUMBUS 


people with a minstrel show, thus 
collecting some money, and built a 
park in the center of town, planting 
grass and providing benches. “If 
we didn’t have faith in the town’s 
future,” claims Club President Wil- 
liam B. Witt, “we never would have 
built that park.” 

That faith got its first practical 
expression one noon during the fall 
of 1956. Gene Davey, who sold and 
fixed automobiles and was the Ki- 
wanis president too, showed up at 
the Liberty Cafe, where the club 
met every Tuesday, with clipping in 
hand. The clipping noted that the 
old building down by the railroad 
tracks was for sale. 

The building, measuring 200 feet 
long and 115 feet wide, had been 


DISCOVERS 


ITSELF 





built during the war by the US 
Government and was used as a serv- 
ice station for trucks coming out of 
the Beartooth Mountains 35 miles 
to the south, laden with chromite 
ore. After the war the Bureau of 
Reclamation used it for some time as 
a warehouse, but now it stood 
empty. 

Following the Kiwanis meeting, 
ten members stayed late to talk 
about the building. “Why don’t we 
buy it, and use it as a lure to bring 
a new industry to our town?” said 
Gene Davey. The idea was discussed, 
accepted, and soon eight Kiwanians 
were pulling checkbooks out of their 
pockets, and two others were run- 
ning home to get theirs. Within a 
few hours $10,000 had been pledged. 


Columbus, Montana had to fight 


for its life. And its 


Kiwanis club started the battle 


By LAFAYETTE SMITH 
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Thus was Columbus Enterprises, 
Inc., formed—by men who were 
pledged to the preservation of their 
home town. 

Bob Johnson, editor and publisher 
of the town’s only newspaper, 
the Columbus News, journeyed to 
Seattle, Washington to make a bid 
on the building. Gene Davey soon 
received a wire: “PURCHASED 
BUILDING FOR $26,000 STOP 
FIND US AN INDUSTRY.” 

Finding an industry, now that 
they had acquired a site for one, 
proved to be no easy task. Columbus 
Enterprises advertised in The Wall 
Street Journal and Business Week. 
A variety of answers soon flooded 
Gene Davey’s desk. One man wanted 
to use the building as a cattle feed 
lot, but he didn’t intend to employ 
anyone. His offer was respectfully 
declined. A company manufacturing 
trailers and busses applied. “No 
prospects for future growth,” de- 
cided the Kiwanians. Several oblig- 
ing contractors offered to dismantle 
the building. They were politely 
thanked. 

Then as chance might have it, 
Gene Davey and Bob Johnson heard 
of two men named Ralph Heiken 
and Thelmar Mosdal, who during the 
lax winter season were building 
barn beams in a small corrugated 
steel shed in nearby Broadview, 
only 55 miles from Columbus. They 
needed more room. Soon they were 
invited to come to Columbus. 

Also invited to come to Columbus 
was another Montana citizen named 
Ken Davenport. Ken had graduated 
from Montana State College of Engi- 
neering in 1950, had spent an inevit- 
able two years in the service, then 
had sold Fords in Big Timber, Mon- 
tana. Ken, however, wasn’t quite 
certain that he wanted a Ford in his 
future, so when several of his friends 
in Columbus told him that a new 
industry was starting he offered 
his services. Another Montanan, 
Russell Wolfe, was hired as a sales 
expert, and these two, along with 
Mosdal and Heiken, left for the 
West Coast to observe and report 
on the beam manufacturing indus- 
try. They were particularly con- 
cerned with the prospects of glue 
lamination in beam construction. 

“Today, 60-foot trees are a rarity,” 
they reported on their return. 
“Within a dozen years or so, 30-foot 


Kiwanian Sherman Lang (left) is super- 
intendent of the Mouat Industries pilot 
plant at Columbus. (Right) In the Tim- 
berweld plant, a tractor is used to tug 
a three-ton, 79'-foot-long bridge beam. 
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In the Timberweld finishing room, laminated beams are cut to size. The knot 
holes are then patched, any other faults are repaired, and the beams are 
sanded. Finally they are coated with a preservative and wrapped for delivery. 


trees will be just as rare. Yet with 
modern construction demands, struc- 
tural beams of over 100 feet are 
needed, especially in the construc- 
tion of modern schools, churches, 
and auditoriums.” 

With this favorable report, the 
construction of laminated wooden 
beams in Columbus began and the 
organization was officially titled 
Timberweld, Inc., with Ken Daven- 
port president and sales manager; 
Wolfe, secretary-treasurer; and Hei- 
ken and Gene Davey, vice-presi- 
dents. The 15 members of Columbus 
Enterprises purchased $50,000 worth 
of stock, while approximately 75 
other Columbus citizens accounted 
for $50,000 more. Very shortly that 
stock began to pay dividends, and 
has been doing so ever since. 

Ken Davenport explains his com- 
pany’s success this way: “In Mon- 
tana, it is very difficult to find types 
of industry that can be carried on 
economically for manufacturing and 
shipment of material to other points 
in the United States. There are 
many reasons for this: freight, the 








availability of raw materials, and 
concentration of markets. However, 
in the case of glu-lam material, we 
have found that it can be manu- 
factured and shipped to virtually 
75 per cent of the United States on 
a very competitive basis with other 
glu-lam fabricators in other parts of 
the country. Presently we’ve shipped 
glue laminated material for schools, 
churches, and industrial buildings 
to New York, Pennsylvania, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Wyoming, Colorado, and 
other midwestern states. Our in- 
tended volume for the year of 1958 
has been doubled over our sales for 
1957.” With the country in the midst 
of a “recession,” these were encour- 
aging words. 

The increase in Timberweld’s 
sales for 1958 was first reflected in 
the increase in manpower in their 
plant—later, in the pockets of 
Columbus citizens. At present, 30 
men and women are employed by 
the company with an annual payroll 
of more than $100,000. According to 
estimates made by the state planning 
board, for every additional four 
persons brought to a town, it takes 
one more person (such as a grocer, 
druggist, dentist, etc.) to service 
him. Conversely, when a town loses 
four residents through migration to 
another area, one of its shopowners 
might as well close up. 

Kiwanis President William B. 
Witt has commented on this situa- 
tion: “Already we notice a lot of 
new faces on the streets. Timber- 
weld’s payroll has stabilized the 
real estate market for one thing. 
Before, there wasn’t enough de- 
(see COLUMBUS page 87) 
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as men who own and race them. 


There are, in Lexington, Kentucky, men who breed thoroughbreds as well 


The breeder's job is one of careful 


selection, of guessing which stallion when mated to which mare will sire 


A HORSE TO REMEMBER 


By WILLIAM EBERLE 


— BirtTH of a thoroughbred takes 
place in the late winter or early 
spring, have 
shredded the dead grass and churned 


when horses hoofs 
up brown mud in the meadows near 


Kentucky. It 


curs at night, while moonlight traces 


Lexington, often oc- 
with shadows the broad fences sur- 
rounding veteran horse-breeder Ira 
Drymon’s Gallaher farm 

Ira’s house has been dark for an 
more. In one of the three 
green and white barns, the ve arlings 


hour o1 
are asleep. In another, Polynesian, 
one of the five great American stud 
horses, stands quietly with the night 
air around him and a bed of fresh 
beneath him 

One man and one horse are awake. 


straw 


The night watchman sits by a coal 
stove in his frame house, waiting to 
half-hour 
visit to the brood mares’ barn, where 
shortly. 


make his now-regular 


the new foal is expected 
When the mare, who is restless now, 
breaks into 
milk, the watchman will call Ira or 
his foreman, Leighton Gillespi« 
Already, on this particular night, 
Ira had twice ventured down to the 
barn. On the second trip he had 
glanced at the mare’s swollen belly 
“It better be a colt this time, old 
girl,” he said, laying his hand on the 
mare’s flank. “Or else.” The “or else” 
meant that the mare would be sold, 
if for the seventh consecutive time 
she delivered a filly. Only one filly 
had ever won the Kentucky Derby. 
It was well after midnight when 
Ira heard the watchman running 
across the yard toward the house, 
Before he reached the door, Ira was 
struggling into his trousers, and say- 
ing to his wife: “Call the vet, please, 
Bush.” Then he hurried out, met 


perspiration or gives 
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Leighton Gillespie along the way, 
and together they proceeded toward 
the barn. 

There was still time. A naked light 
bulb burned at the end of a long 
cord in the mare’s stall. The horse 


shifted uncomfortably, its nostrils 
distending, its eyes dilated with 
pain. Bozo, Ira’s plump cocker, 


slipped in quietly and squatted at his 
master’s feet. They waited. 

Before the veterinarian arrived, 
the mare gave birth. There was a 
tense moment of struggle, then 
Leighton, who was kneeling at the 
horse’s side, exclaimed, “Fine job, 
Mr. Drymon. It’s a colt.” 

Wobbling on his pipe stem legs at 
his mother’s side, the infant had 
met his first challenge. No visible 
defects. A healthy animal. More- 
over, the colt exemplified the care 
and concern shown in his breeding. 
Studying the tiny horse, which wore 
a white star on its forehead, Ira 
could almost visualize the great 
procession of its ancestry, each mem- 
ber of which can be traced for 
hundreds of years. He saw the care- 
ful selection of a dam to complement 
the greatness of the sire. Nothing 
yet, of course, could be predicted 
about the colt’s success as a racer. 
Among the 10,000 to 11,000 thorough- 
breds foaled each year, only three 
per cent become stakes’ winners. 
And yet, this colt was certainly 
handsome, with excellent conforma- 
tion. He already lifted his head with 
CF a 

It used to be that Ira assisted with 
every foaling in person, but he is 
older now and leaves the job to his 
foremen. Leighton, with the help of 
four men, also performs the farm’s 
daily chores of feeding and cleaning 
and breeding. But when it comes to 
the fine points of breeding, Ira takes 
charge. He had planned for more 





than a year for the colt with the 
white star. 

Ira already owned the mare. She 
was herself a stakes’ winner, and 
one of her fillies looked as though 
it might follow her example. But it 
still remained for the sire to be 
found, one whose weaknesses would 
be counteracted by the mare’s 
strengths, and vice versa. Thus, the 
search began. 

Before a breeder meets the horse, 
he must usually meet the man who 
owns him. For that reason Ira’s 
search first took him to the horse- 
man’s corner at the Lafayette Hotel, 
where the men who own horses fre- 
quently gather to talk about them— 
to reminisce and chat, certainly— 
but also to learn which horse is 
being bred to whom and for how 
much. The corner itself is an incon- 
spicuous place in the hotel’s lobby, 
consisting of two sofas, a bench, and 
several paintings of famous horses 
above on the walls. But it is there 
that many a foal has been—at least 
mentaily—conceived. The corner is 
a particularly convenient place for 
Ira to visit, especially on Tuesday, 
when in the same hotel, the Kiwanis 
Club of Lexington, of which Ira is a 
past president, meets. 

Often, if a visit to the corner is 
productive at all, it simply leads him 
somewhere else, say to the Thor- 
oughbred Club of America, which 
has its headquarters in another hotel 
a few blocks away. If a man is an 
established horseman, he is likely 
to be a member of the Thoroughbred 
Club. Ira has been president of the 
club twice, in 1942 and 1956. 

His most memorable moment as a 
member of the club came in neither 
of those years, however. On a rain- 
splashed day in 1947 he stood before 
a damp crowd of 2000 people at 
Faraway Farm, near Lexington. 
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Life on Ira Drymon’s farm at Lexington, Kentucky goes on much 

the same in April, when rain is threatening, as in July, when sunlight 
glistens on the coats of grazing thoroughbreds. Polynesian paws 

the sky, alights, then bows for the camera just as readily when the day is 
somber, and Ira’s smile is just as bright. Though muted somewhat, the 

big stallion’s profile looks just the same, as does a foal in the stall with its 
mother. As on every day, Leighton Gillespie, Ira’s foreman, adds 

straw to the stalls for bedding, although when it rains he must 

cope with curious foals who are kept inside. The yearlings, however, 

shrug at clouds, and can create a different mood at any moment by standing 


quietly or running in a group beneath them. And even a foal, when out of 
doors (and out of step), adds something special to his surroundings. By ROBERT McCULLOUGH 
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A Horse to Remember 


Near him a huge circular parapet of 
concrete had been set in the ground, 
and at the center a deep hole had 
been dug. Poised over the pit was a 
mammoth coffin of polished oak, and 
within that coffin was the body of 
Man O’ War, the greatest horse in 
modern times. As the Thoroughbred 
Club’s representative, Ira spoke a 
brief eulogy to the assembled horse- 
lovers and, through a microphone, 
to a nationwide radio audience. 
Then, the horse who, during his 
racing career, won 20 of his 21 
starts* and who, during his lifetime, 
brought more people to Kentucky 
than did Mammoth Cave, was 
lowered into his grave. Today, above 
that grave, stands a life-size-and-a- 
half statue of the great champion. 

But breeding, not burying, is Ira’s 
primary interest. And at the Thor- 
oughbred Club, as in the horseman’s 
corner, Ira seeks the men who own 
horses. Sometimes, as Polynesian’s 
manager, however, he himself is the 
man sought. 

While Ira owns only a part of Poly- 
nesian, his judgment as to how he 
should be bred is respected. Poly- 
nesian stands at stud on Gallaher 
Farm for the handsome fee of 
$10,000. He is the only living stallion 
to sire as many as six two-year-old 
stakes’ winners in a single season, 
and is the father of such thorough- 
breds as Barbizon, Native Dancer, 
Alanesian, Bureaucracy, Mr. Sam §, 
Darling Adelle, and Pink Velvet. 
The measure of Polynesian’s off- 
spring determines his stud fee, and 
Ira is commissioned not only to find 
suitable mates for the champion but 
to keep poor mates (or even good 
mates with inept owners) away. 

Ira did not find the stallion he 
sought at the horseman’s corner or 
at the Thoroughbred Club, nor did 
he find it at Arlington Park near 
Chicago, Jamaica at New York, 
Saratoga, Belmont, or Santa Anita. 
But wherever he went to watch 
horses run he also watched for a 
horse that he could breed to his mare 
at Gallaher Farm. 

Once he came close. Keeneland 
Race Course is just ten miles from 
Lexington, and there the greatest 
Kentucky horses meet during the 
spring season each year before a 
home-town audience of horse ex- 
perts. At Keeneland, Ira was at- 
tracted to a champion winner that 
was to be put stud for the first time 
the following year. With the prelim- 
inaries over, the horse’s owner 


*Ironically, Man O’ War’s only loss was 
to a horse named Upset, at Saratoga 
in 1919. 
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Leighton Gillespie, with his leather-like, wind-furrowed face, is a permanent 


part of the Gallaher Farm. 
for 16 years, and “will continue 


named his price—a large one. Ira, 


whose funds are not unlimited, 
politely declined. 

From Lexington, black-top roads 
weave outward in spokelike fashion 
into the blue grass country. There, 
on about 135 farms, live 160 stallions 
that constitute 95 per cent of the 
finest thoroughbred stallions in the 
US. There also live about 6000 
mares. In his search for horses Ira 
frequently visits such farms as Idle 
Hour, Calumet, and Spendthrift, and 
his calls are returned, especially by 
horsemen with mares they are 
hoping to breed to Polynesian. 

As the year progressed, Poly- 
nesian’s stud book filled rapidly un- 
til by early spring the 30 or 40 
brides, to which he is limited, had 
been selected. Meanwhile, Ira ar- 
ranged to breed his own mares to 
stallions on other farms. He was 
still undecided, however, about a 


1959 


to be,” 


As its foreman, he has been associated with Ira 


says Ira, “until I die or he does.’ 


mate for the mare who would give 
birth to the white-starred colt. 
3etween February and mid-June, 
mares are brought to Gallaher Farm 
for their trysts with Polynesian. 
Records of these meetings must be 
painstakingly kept, and the births 
that follow them reported to the 
Jockey Club. A thoroughbred must 
have proper credentials, and only 
thoroughbreds are permitted to run 
on the major race tracks. “Without 
his registration,” says Ira, “even 
Polynesian might be dog food.” It is 
this rigid system of registration that 
has maintained a purity of breed for 
two centuries. Every thoroughbred 
horse can be traced in ancestry to 
one of three sires: Matchem (1748); 
Herod (1758); or Eclipse (1764). 
Polynesian doesn’t appear much 
concerned with the fees that are 
charged for his services, which is 
just as well. Each $10,000 check is 
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divided into 2: which are 
owned by a group of local horsemen. 
Originally, each of these shares sold 
for $23,000, but as the champion’s 
offspring rose to prominence, so did 
the shares. The last that was sold 
brought $40,000 

Ira is paid by his fellow owners to 


Polynesian, but 


parts, 


and 
also is permitted to breed one of his 
mares to the stallion each year. And 


house manage 


as the mating season approached, he 
at last decided to breed his own mare 
to the stallion. The search that had 
started a vear earlier in Lexington 
ended back at Gallaher Farm. 

So on a cold night in February of 
the following year, a son of Poly- 
foaled. In the weeks 
afterward the colt wobbled in the 
fields at his mother’s side, until his 


sti ick 


nesian was 


to develop the grace 
and rhythm that is innately thor- 
oughbred At weaning time, rather 
than follow the gradual step-by-step 
technique that used to be the rule 
in Kentucky, Ira abruptly separated 


began 


him from the dam. His success with 
this method has led others to follow 
his example 

Ira’s feeling about horses, shared 


by so many people whether horse- 
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The story behind the classification ¢ Number 76 


men or not, is difficult to assess. He 
admits that “a horse doesn’t think 
as much as a dog,” and that the 
dog’s loyalty to people is often 
greater. But he enjoys reciting an 
incident in Polynesian’s career that 


illustrates the type of intelligence 
and temperament that have made 
men like Ira say, “I like horses 


better than anything.” 

One day, during the height of 
Polynesian’s racing career, the 
stallion showed a noticeable limp as 
he was led from his stall. Frightened, 
the stable boy summoned the train- 
er, who called the veterinarian. The 
vet, however, could find no visible 
injury. Because of his 
Polynesian 
normal workout. The following day, 
however, when he would normally 
have not been exposed to training, 
the stallion showed no signs of lame- 
ness whatever. Again, a day later, 
he was led from his stall toward the 
track, and again he limped. X rays 
and nerve tests reveeled nothing. 
But his limping continued—on the 
days he was scheduled for exercise. 


lameness, 


was excused from his 


At Keeneland race track, near Lexington, Ira has watched many horses run that were bred on his farm. 
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Finally, in disgust, his trainer re- 
sorted to trickery. He put racing 
colors on the other horses working 
on the track and led the lame Poly- 
nesian among them. Sensing a race 
ahead, the horse pawed the ground 
restlessly. Then as the other horses 
began to run, Polynesian came alive. 
He swiftly overtook the group, 
passed it, and before long had left 
it far behind. But as he made the 
final turn, he lifted his head, and 
abruptly stopped. There before him 
was an empty grandstand—no in- 
centive whatsoever for a race horse. 

(see HORSE TO REMEMBER page 88) 
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KLONDIKE POET 


Rosert W. Service, Canadian balladier, created a humorous yet virile legend about life in 
the pre-civilized Northland. His books describing the sourdoughs, gamblers, and ladies of 
the Yukon sold two million copies. 

Poet and novelist Service was born in Preston, England in 1874, sailed to Vancouver 
Island when he was 20 years old, and worked his way down from bank clerking to swine- 
herding and up to the Klondike by 1903. He spent the next eight years on Arctic trails 
weaving songs of the “men who moil for gold”—among them the saga of Sam McGee, who 
owned a cabin in Whitehorse and who, everafter, was taunted with, “Hot enough for 
you, Sam?” By 1913, with the riches his ballads had brought, Service settled in a villa 
in Brittany. Soon afterward, during the Balkan War, he served as roving correspondent 
for the Toronto Star. He then remained in Europe as an ambulance driver in the Canadian 
Medical Corps during World War I. The rest of his days were divided betwen the Riviera 
and Lancieux, the Breton village where he died last September at the age of 84. 
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“Just as we are able te translate 
our high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


Civic Works 
HOW TO MOVE A COLLEGE 


Coss COUNTY, AND specifically Marietta, Georgia, is the 
site of a University of Georgia Off-Campus Center, a 
fact that has always been a source of pride to the com- 
munity, but in later years had also become a cause of 
concern. As in many colleges, increasing enrollment 
coupled with aging facilities had taken its toll. By 1957, 
the Branberry Grammar School classrooms, where the 
center was located, were alarmingly overcrowded. 

In June of that year, however, Georgia’s Governor 
Marvin Griffin, addressing members of the Georgia 
Press Association, said: “I advocate the establishment 
of a junior college system in Georgia.” And from that 
point Marietta’s stock in higher education took an up- 
ward surge. Listening in that audience was John King, 
a member of the Kiwanis Club of Marietta’s public and 
business affairs committee, who promptly decided that 
Marietta would be an excellent spot to initiate the 
governor’s program. 

John and his fellow members soon devised a plan of 
their own: Build a permanent structure to house the 
bulging off-campus center, then, later, convert it into 
a junior college. The committee first presented their 
plan to the County Board of Commissioners, who 
eagerly donated a parcel of county land for the Center’s 
use. 

Encouraged, the club’s cammittee next stopped at 
the Governor’s mansion in Atlanta, where, in October, 
they laid their plans before Governor Griffin. He, in 
turn, promised that if a Senate-House committee, or- 
ganized to investigate the college situation, approved 
the idea, he would give his consent also. The Kiwanis 
committee bundled up its charts and diagrams and went 





into a three-hour huddle with the legislative committee, 


escorted the lawmakers to Marietta to inspect the 
proposed site, and banqueted them. Next day the com- 
mittee voted: The Cobb site received one ballot. The 
reason: The Senate-House committee was loaded with 
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legislators from other counties with university branches 
and ambitions for junior colleges. 

The Marietta delegation flinched, then tried another 
tack: Would the Governor dip into his $32 million sur- 
plus and allocate $600,000 for the new center building? 
He would. Moreover, the University’s Board of Regents, 
who would administer the funds, also concurred, sug- 
gesting only that another of its branches, Southern Tech 
at Chamblee, be also moved to Marietta. The building, 
said the Board, could be used by Southern Tech during 
the day and as an off-campus center in the evenings. 
This plan impressed the Cobb delegation and Governor 
Griffin. He offered, instead of $600,000, $2 million to 
finance the move. 

The path from Chamblee to Marietta was blocked by 
student housing problems and a bid from a rival county, 
however, and it wasn’t until June 11, a year after John 
King took his idea to the public and business affairs 
committee of his Kiwanis club, that the Board of Regents 
officially blessed Cobb County as the new site of South- 
ern Tech. They also “invited” Marietta Kiwanians to 
nurse the project along for the next two years until the 
buildings are completed. When asked for advice on how 
to move a college, the committee mused: “First you 
take $2 million .. .” 


Honors and Awards 
GOOD TO WHEAT 


THE WAvING wheat fields that roll over the surface of 
Montana are carefully mended and tended by Montana 
farmers. Each year the farmers attempt to improve the 
hard dark spring wheat by making it more resistant to 
disease and rust, and by increasing its already high 
protein content. To encourage the continuing improve- 
ment of the crop, the Valley County Fair Board each 
fall examines samples of threshed wheat. The owner of 
the wheat judged “best” receives a silver cup provided 
by the Kiwanis Club of Glasgow, Montana. 


TO THE VICTORS 


Reauizinc that excellence often goes unrewarded, 
Billings, Montana Kiwanians are honoring youths in 
their city who are outstanding church members. The 
youths, selected by their churches, are introduced at the 
club’s weekly meeting. . . . To take the sting out of polio 
shots, Decatur, Alabama Kiwanians awarded $200 in 
prize money to the four schools in Morgan County with 
the highest percentage of students getting the shots. . .. 
The seven Belmar, New Jersey school teachers who were 
honored for 30-year teaching records by Belmar Kiwan- 
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ians at a recent club meeting«saw familiar faces in the 
group. Several of the Kiwanians who feted them were 
their former pupils Montana District Kiwanians 
presented a plaque to Ravalli County’s Red Cross Chap- 
ter after the chapter improved its blood program. 


Child.and Youth Work 
IT’S HEALTHY; IT’S FUN 
WHEN UNDeRPRIVILEGED children leave Licking Health 
Camp in Licking County, Ohio after attending a summer 
camping session, their clothes usually fit a little tighter 
than they did when the campers arrived. The camp, free 
to needy children in the area and sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Newark, emphasizes “fun and health,” 
and closely watches the weight of its guests. Unlike a 
fashionable women’s health camp out West, however, 
Licking County campers are encouraged to put on a 
few pounds 

Begun in 1923 as a summer haven for underprivileged 
children, the camp was recently completely refurbished 
by Newark Kiwanians: At a cost of more than $65,000 
the club financed the construction of four new lodges 
and an administration building containing a kitchen, 
dining hall, and an apartment for camp personnel. 
Kiwanians,. the 20th Century Club, and the Phi Sigma 
Chi fraternity maintain the camp; operating expenses 
are paid by United Appeal Funds. Last summer, 100 
youngsters registered for the two month camping sea- 
son, enjoyed crafts and swimming, and made quick work 
of the loaded dining tables at mealtime. 


Fund-Raising 


KIWANIS TAKES THE GATE 


Arter tHe Hollywood (California) All Stars left town to 
make way for the Los Angeles Dodgers, West Hollywood 
Kiwanis moved in on the Dodgers. The club persuaded 
had also vanished. They weren't sure how the manage- 
ment of the major leaguers would like the idea of giving 
up some of their gate to the West Hollywood club’s 
favorite charity, the Kiwanis Crippled Children Foun- 
dation. Each year since 1939, the Hollywood All Stars 
had played such a game for the club. 


So when the Dodgers moved into Los Angeles, 
Kiwanis moved in on the Dodgers. The club pursuaded 
Dodger President Walter O’Malley to provide the club 
with a number of reserved seats and an unlimited 
supply of general admission tickets for a regulation 
game. More than 1200 Kiwanians from Santa Bar- 
bara to the Mexican border then sold the tickets. 

Actor Jack Carson emceed the game between the 
Dodgers and the Milwaukee Braves. The Dodgers lost 
7-4, but the Kiwanis Club of West Hollywood grossed 
$25,000 for crippled kids. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES (UNION) 


Wuen members of the Albany, New York club were 
boys, they earned pennies a week peddling newspapers 
or hawking them on street corners. This year the 
Kiwanis Club of Albany, New York netted $2000 in a 
day, selling a special edition of the Albany Times- 
Union during the club’s third annual Kids’ Day News- 
paper Sale. 

Kiwanians, Key Clubbers, and even a few old-time 
newsboys who were not members of the club infiltrated 
Albany’s streets. The US Navy recruiting office sta- 
tioned two sound trucks on corners during the sale, and 
radio and TV stations kept reminding their listeners 
of the event. The Times-Union’s circulation depart- 
ment gave the crew lessons in the science of lucrative 
paper-selling, including instruction in newsboy yells 
and paper holding. Kiwanians themselves came up 
with the most profitable scheme: They sold their papers 


Licking Health Camp was dedicated on Sunday. On Monday the Kiwanis Club of Newark held its weekly meeting on the premises. 
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on a “no change back” basis. The average amount paid 
for a copy was 25 cents; some magnanimous buyers, 
however, paid a dollar and up. To compensate the 
regular newsboys who lost their jobs for the day, Ki- 
wanians paid them a day’s wages, then went merrily off 
coaxing passers-by to “read all about it.” 


Agriculture and Conservation 
“A LOT OF BULL”’ 


“THis LooKs like a lot of bull,” remarked Marion, Ohio 
Kiwanians as they inspected a recent purchase. Ten 
club members had bought more than 100 head of live- 
stock at premium prices from 4-Her’s at the Marion 
County Livestock Show and Sale. . . . The three new 
schools recently erected in Crawfordsville, Indiana were 
the latest in modern design, but the grounds surround- 
ing them had no design at all. The Kiwanis Club of 
Crawfordsville planted a total of 21 trees, including 
maple, tulip, poplar, ash, and oak, on the premises. . . . 
Members of the St. Paul, Minnesota club won first prize 
in their city beautification program after they planted 
500 flowering crab trees along the shore of Lake Como. 


WOMEN IN THE BOVINE WORLD 


Lonc Has it been known that the fair sex is not inclined 
to hide her light under barrels. Give a woman a new hat 
and she'll display it to the world. Give a girl a new 
calf, and she’ll do the same. 

The Kiwanis clubs of Hicksville, Long Island, New 
York and Fort Worth, Texas did give calves to girls, 
and they were not at all reticent about displaying their 
new pets. In Hicksville, Mary Lou Stark transported her 
Holstein to a nearby television station. The calf was 
subject of a demonstration showing how a young bovine 
drinks milk from a nipple bucket. In Fort Worth, 
Dorothy Baker named her Hereford calf Missey, then 
took the four-month-old heifer to the Arlington State 
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Five hundred young anglers 
fished all afternoon along a 
200-yard stretch of Kawainui 
stream during the First An- 
nual Windward Kiwanis Til- 
apia Fishing Derby, spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Windward Oahu. Although 
they snagged a total of only 
20 fish, the derby produced a 
champion: 14-year-old Ivan 
Faxon, who hooked a 11'4- 
inch male tilapia with an 
earthworm and was awarded 
first prize for the largest 
single catch of the day. 


Fair. Missey won her class, plus honors as reserve 
champion of the show. Said Dorothy: “I would like 
for the whole Kiwanis club to see her.” 
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After Hazelton, Pennsylvania Kiwanians offered to help their 
city build a park by conducting a soap sale, they met at the 
future site of the park to map their sales campaign. Then, 
using every publicity device at hand, they spoke out in news- 
paper ads, radio and television spots and leaflets, and even 
held a “soap queen” contest. When the two-day sale was ended, 
the Kiwanis club gave the city $10,000 toward its new park. 


FAIR EXCHANGE 


THE KIWANIS Club of Longmont, Colorado invested $650 
to pay the transportation expenses of a German ex- 
change student to and from Longmont. Their investment 
more than doubled when student Claus Schiller, nick- 
named “Bobby” by his school chums, copped just about 
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Each child who attended a Kids’ Day program at Ladd Air 
Force Base in Fairbanks, Alaska was treated to a ride in a tank, 


every honor in the senior class. ... A citizenship award 
is given annually to outstanding elementary students 
by the Kiwanis Club of Reedley, California. The club 


attaches complimentary tickets for Reedley College 
football games to the back of the award certificates. 


Hospitals and Institutions 
ROCKPILES ARE OUT OF STYLE 


A ROCKPILE USED to be the only playground area avail- 
able to the children who lived in the Shawen Acres 
Children’s Home in Dayton, Ohio, and as a result, they 
didn't spend much of their playtime on the playground. 

Now the boys and girls spend most of their time on 
their lighted, play with a fireplace for 
barbecues and a place for winter skating. 

The Kiwanis Club of Downtown Dayton and $4062 
made the difference 


paved area, 


EVERYBODY'S DOING IT 


The Kiwanis Club of South Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
donated two wheel chairs to the South Milwaukee 
Equipment Loan Center, an organization that loans 


hospital equipment to individuals who are unable to 
purchase the items they need For the past five years 
the Kiwanis Club of Palestine, Texas has provided hous- 
ing, equipment, and food for the local Crippled Children 
Clinic In Decatur, Illinois, Kiwanians gave the 
Decatur General Hospital a check for $400. The money 
will be used to furnish a semi-private room. . . . The 
Moorestown, New Jersey club donated a large quantity 
of used clothing to the Ancora Mental Hospital. 

Kiwanian Clifford E. Carr, a member of the Urbandale, 
Battle Creek, Michigan club designed a stand-up table 


for cerebral palsy patients. The club gave the table to 
the Ann J. Kellogg school for handicapped children. 


Support of Churches 
A RESOLUTION IN GEORGIA 


SHOCKED AND disturbed, the Kiwanis Club of Rome, 
Georgia sent the following resolution to Rabbi Jacob 
Rothschild in Atlanta after his temple was bombed 
recently by “parties unknown”: 

“... WHEREAS the very foundations of our existence 
are becoming more and more jeopardized by the prej- 
udiced and lawless acts of a small minority as evidenced 
by their acts of destruction of the property of those of 
other beliefs which has now increased to an alarming 
situation and is moving closer and closer to our doors 
as witnessed by the bombing on October 12, 1958, of The 
Temple of our neighbors and friends in Atlanta, 

“NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED by the Rome 
Kiwanis Club at its regular meeting on October 13, 
1958, in Rome, Georgia, that we deeply deplore this anc 
all similar acts of violence and anarchy on the part of 
a few warped mentalities and extend our unwavering 
sympathy to Rabbi Jacob M. Rothschild and the mem- 
bers of his congregation and urge upon, not only all 
law enforcement personnel of the land, but every up- 
right citizen, that every effort be made to apprehend 
and fully punish the offending person or persons that 
an example may be set for all who would destroy our 
American way of life in order that, not only the property 
of those now in danger, but of each of us may be made 
safe from violence that the time may soon come when 
‘Men shall beat their swords into plowshares and their 
spears into pruning hooks’ .. .” 


Scouting 
A BILLET-DOUX 


THE LADIES who lead Girl Scout Troop 293 at Benjamin 
F. Tucker School for handicapped children could no 
longer contain their admiration for Kiwanians in the 
East Long Beach, California club, who sponsor the 
troop. Unbeknownst to their sponsors, the scout leaders 
penned the following letter to The Kiwanis Magazine: 

. . It is their very personal interest shown in our 
group that makes them so extra special to us. Each year 
one member is appointed chairman of youth activities. 
He faithfully attends each weekly scout meeting. He’s 
the best pusher of wheel chairs, retriever of game-time 
bean bags, and dispenser of sticky handicraft supplies. 
He cajoles, threatens, and blackmails less enthusiastic 
Kiwanians into joining ‘his’ fun. 

“Wheel chairs and pushers are a necessary part of 
our transportation problems on the trips we take. Again 
our sponsors are always ready and willing to lend a 
hand. Disneyland was the high spot this past year. 
There never was a bus load of tireder, grimier, or more 
blissfully happy kids than pulled into the school grounds 
after our busy day there. 

“We've gone to Marineland of the Pacific (for muscle- 
building, try pushing a wheel chair up and down ramps 
for four hours); a US Navy aircraft carrier; and a 
yacht trip around the Los Angeles harbor (the kids had 
the run of the boat—guess who did most of the toting!). 

“We just want all you Kiwanis clubs to know what 
wonderful people you all are—and especially our own 
special wonderful guys, the Kiwanis Club of East Long 
Beach, California (who, incidentally, don’t know about 
this. We may lose our sponsors).” 
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A Kids’ Day visitor at an 
RCAF Station in Vancouver, 
British Columbia discovers 
where the swoosh! comes 
from, on a tour of jets spon- 
sored by Division One clubs, 
Pacific Northwest District. 


Kids’ Day—1958 
KIDS CAVORTED... 


REMINISCENT OF a scene many years 
ago when a Pied Piper and his magic 
flute captivated the children of 
Hamelin was Tenth Annual Kiwanis 
Kids’ Day. On that day thousands of 
kids from Fairbanks to Mobile were 
captivated by Kiwanians from more 
than 700 clubs and charmed in 
fairy-tale fashion. Kiwanians had no 
magic flute, but more than 218 clubs 
discovered that, among other things, 
the whirr of a turbojet engine was 
just as effective. At places like 
Mansfield, Ohio Municipal Airport 
kids thrilled at movies of jets in ac- 
tion; in Riviera Beach and Tampa, 
Florida; Rosamond, California; Al- 


exandria, Louisiana; Greenville, 
South Carolina; East Greenville, 
Mississippi; Bell-Maywood, Cali- 


fornia, and at ten Royal Canadian 
Air Force Bases, kids peered in, 
under, and over the tools of the 
Space Age. At Georgia’s Bainbridge 
Air Base, they watched fire fighters 
extinguish a roaring blaze in 45 sec- 
onds. Free movies enticed them in 
Winter Park, Florida; Jenkintown, 
Pennsylvania; Horton, Kansas; 
Belington, West Virginia; and Sun- 
bury, Pennsylvania. Watsonville, 
California Kiwanians treated local 
youngsters to a Naval Air Show in 
nearby Monterey. In Bellingham, 
Washington it was a rodeo that 
lured the kids out; in Lawton, Okla- 
homa, a football jamboree; in John 
Day, Oregon, a parade; in Douglas, 
Arizona, an old-fashioned county 
fair. It rained in New York, so Ken- 
sington-Buffalo Kiwanians held their hula hoop contest 
indoors. Burns, Oregon and Liberal, Kansas kids raced 
their way through a series of outdoor track events, and 
jeeps and tanks in the National Guard Armory in 
Irving, Texas were filled with pint-sized passengers. 


..+ WHILE KIWANIANS HUSTLED 


As THE sUN set on Kids’ Day a Jupiter-Hobe Sound, 
Florida Kiwanian summed it up when he softly com- 
mented: “Whew. I’m worn to a frazzle.” And well might 
other Kiwanians have done the same. While their young 
charges were cavorting, Kiwanians were busy raising 
more than $300,000 for child and youth work. In Mount 
Gilead, Ohio they sold apples on street corners; in 
Charleston, West Virginia and Pensacola, Florida, they 
dispensed special editions of the local newspaper; in 
Bristol, Tennessee they held an auction; in Downers 
Grove, Illinois, they sponsored a toy project; and in 
more than 150 communities Kiwanians with paper hats 
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and loud voices hawked peanuts. Leading the way, as 
in past years, were the clubs in the Chicago area. They 
recruited 7971 workers and boosted their peanut sales to 
$212,537, a $51,586 increase over 1957. When club mem- 
bers in Grand Rapids West, Michigan could spare a min- 
ute from peddling their nuts, they inflated and released 
600 balloons, each containing a child’s name with instruc- 
tions that the finder contact the youngster so he could 
receive a prize from the club. (One balloon, reported 
the club later, was returned from Ontario, 250 miles 
away.) In Poseyville, Indiana Kiwanians sold pancakes; 
a few miles away, in Mt. Vernon, they sold cakes and 
pies. East Lansing, Michigan and Middletown, Ohio 
Kiwanians sold rgses to “help put roses in the cheeks of 
underprivileged kids.” In Millville, New Jersey, citizens 
bought Kids’ Day Tags from Kiwanians to increase the 
school milk fund. When the taking home, the cleaning 
up, and the counting out was over, it was evident that 
another Kids’ Day had lived up to its name. 
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VIOLENT WARDS 
(From page 24) 


to lack power in themselves, and 
only physical force remains. The 
patient is resentful and murder- 
ously inclined, or simply berserk. 
In the Army we usually had four 
or five men available for a battle, 
and this uneven match saved any- 
one from getting hurt. Force be- 
came mere restraint. 

An alarm system was installed, 
and I happened to be the first to 
give it a real road test. I'd been 
transferred to a locked ward of 
commissioned officer patients, and 
had the pleasure of giving orders 
to captains and majors. 

One captain insisted upon coming 
into our office, a room overseeing 
the general ward. The rules for- 
bade it, but he came anyway. We 
put him out courteously a hundred 
times, but he’d come back. He talked 
intelligently, most of the time, but 
for some reason he persisted in 
drawing a strange diagram. His ex- 
planation of it was incomprehen- 
sible. 

We had been ordered not to dis- 
tribute cigarettes at night, not more 
than one or two anyway. Perhaps 
it was felt that too much tobacco 
stimulated a mental patient to ac- 


tion. 

One night the captain was al- 
lowed a few cigarettes over his 
quota. So when he asked for more 


we refused. He was a big, tall fel- 
low, but he didn’t protest. 

Only two of us happened to be 
on duty that night. I left the ward 
office when the captain went back 
to his bed, or so I thought he’d done. 
I was building a doll house for my 
girl's little sister, and had just begun 
when I heard a crash followed by 
the yell of the other wardman. 

Running in, I found the captain 
towering over the wardman, who 
was sprawled in a corner holding 


his hands defensively to protect his 
head and face. In one hand the 
captain held a chair raised threaten- 
ingly, and in the other a lighted 


cigarette, which he’d taken from 
the wardman. The captain was 
snarling: 


“You stay right where you are 
or I'll bash you with this chair!” 

I probably should have laughed 
at him and let it go, but I was 
angry, and I slapped the cigarette 
to the floor and threw an arm lock 
around him from behind. I man- 
aged to stay behind him this way, 
and all he could do for a moment 
was to claw down my hand with his 
finger nails, trying to break the 
grip. 

I knew the two of us couldn’t han- 
dle him without injury to someone, 
so I glanced across the room at the 
alarm button, wondering how it 
worked. 

When we struggled over that way, 
I pushed it . .. and in that moment 
wished I'd fought it out alone, in- 
stead. The quiet of pre-dawn in the 
hospital was shattered by a clanging 
as though all the fire-engines in the 
world were running to put out the 
fires of hell. I suddenly realized that 
you had to push the alarm again 
to shut it off, but we were fighting 
in another corner now. 

We could hear feet pounding down 
corridors, a key in the lock. Then 
about 30 wardmen, four or five 
nurses, two psychiatrists, and any- 
one else who happened to be 
around, burst into the room. 

The captain was intrigued and 
stopped fighting. What the audience 
then saw was a wardman holding 
a rather limp, tall, and harmless ap- 
pearing patient. I looked silly 
standing there beside a calm patient, 
after having awakened everyone in 
the hospital and parts of the ad- 
jacent county. 

We were reprimanded next day 
for not having had the common 


sense to disobey orders and give the 
captain another cigarette. The cap- 
tain said later: “You wardmen are 
just foils on which I will have to 
work out my difficulties.” 

He grabbed one of the attend- 
ants soon afterward and was about 
to work out more of his difficulties 
in a real battle, but I jingled the 
alarm just once over lightly, as it 
was early in the day. Eight big at- 
tendants responded in a moment, 
and at the sight of them, the captain 
surrendered all his fight. He 
grinned: “So it takes all that... all 
right ... all right.” The simple show 
of force calmed him. 

Among the attendants, our biggest 
bullies were usually the men who 
got hurt. One tough fellow was so 
rough with the patients, and bragged 
so much of his physical power that 
I used to wish he’d get it. He did. 
I met him limping along among his 
bandages one day. A patient had 
cornered him and beaten him re- 
peatedly with a chair, never once 
giving him a chance to get his 
balance. 

Another wardman fell asleep on 
duty and woke only after a homi- 
cidal patient had smashed a chair 
down an inch from his head. This 
was an unusual incident. Wardmen 
were seldom hurt. I survived a year 
with only a scratch and a lot of 
near misses. 

Many patients, nevertheless, were 
dangerous. That was why they were 
in our ward. I was warned of the 
hazard when a new wardman just 
returned from combat decided to 
crawl into an empty bed among the 
patients in the darkened ward one 
night. I said nothing, but soon I 
heard the key in the lock up the hall 
as the nurse was coming for her tour 
of inspection. She was a rather 
stern lady, so I thought I'd better 
wake our man. 

I shook him as the door far up 
the hall opened. He didn’t budge. 











“... ALL RIGHT, .. . ALL TOGETHER NOW, ROW ROW ROW YOUR BOAT... .” 
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Standing there in the dark with 
my flashlight off I shook him harder. 
He awoke suddenly and imagined 
that a maniac had him. He let out 
a series of lusty, bloodcurdling 
screams. 

The nurse took off, dutifully, to- 
ward the emergency, running fast. 
At the same instant three or four 
patients were hovering up around 
the ceiling, their hair standing on 
end. I lifted the attendant bodily 
from the bed and set him on his 
feet like a toy soldier. He’d stopped 
screaming. He staggered around 
foolishly, but in the general con- 
fusion all anyone saw were two 
wardmen seemingly wander- 
ing around looking for the trouble. 

The atmosphere on the locked 
ward was hard on some of our men 
who were susceptible to this kind 
of environment. There were at- 
tempts at suicide among a few of 
them who became too depressed. 
The situation eased when we were 
put on eight hours duty, instead of 
12, on the locked violent wards, with 
no more stretches of 36 consecutive 
hours of work. 

I remember one of my acquaint- 
ances who tried to kill himself. We 
had been out roller skating together 
a few nights before. He was a bril- 


the Mansfield 
induction apron 
ceremony ... 


PUTS ACROSS THE FIRST IMPORTANT STEP 
OF ASSIMILATING NEW MEMBERS 


You can improve your induction ceremony through the 
use of the Mansfield Induction Plan and the Induction 
Apron. The new member is quickly and effectively absorbed 
into active club participation. This plan has been used by 
hundreds of clubs since 1949. Send for the complete story, 
or, better still, try the plan on your next group of 


inductees! 
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MONEY BACK GUARANTEE: Try the plan without risk. 
Send for the Aprons and the Plan. Use them as we suggest. 
If you are not satisfied, we will cheerfully refund your 
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For special selling events 


THE VENDOR’S APRON 


Supplies immediate and positive 
identification wherever you’re sell- 
ing in public—whether peanuts, 
apples or newspapers. Has deep 
handy money pockets and a big 
circle K. Imprinted for the event. 


liant dancer on skates, and, while 
he seemed rather quiet, didn’t re- 
veal his uneasiness. I think he was 
worried about his wife back home. 
One day he cut his own wrists. 
When I saw him later as a patient, 
he was dressed in a dark blue bath- 
robe sitting in dejection on the bench 
in the locked ward. He seemed 
ashamed, because he let his head 
droop when he saw me coming. I 
just said, “Hello there, Jack,” and, 
of course, didn’t ask for any explan- 
ation, but I remember his reply. He 
said: “I just got to thinking about 
nobody else but myself!” 

One time while walking through 
one of the open hallways of the 
general part of the hospital, I saw 
a patient smash an ordinary window 
with his fist. He cut a nasty gash in 
his wrist, but went walking on his 
way. Civilians and soldiers stared 
after him, but they were cautious 
about bothering him. He might as 
well have been walking in a dream; 
but the trail of blood he left on the 
hallway floor was real enough. I 
followed well behind him, hoping 
that he’d turn off to a ward farther 
down the hallway. I was already late 
for a date in town. 

But he started to go outdoors, 
where a side exit led out into the 


woodlands surrounding the hospital. 
“Soldier,” I asked, “what ward are 
you from?” He told me. 

“Well, you’d better go there and 
get that cut fixed up,” I suggested. 
He told me exactly where I could 
go. “If you won’t go there yourself,” 
I told him, “I am going to have to 
pick you up and carry you there.” 

He cursed me soundly and started 
for the door. I was afraid that he’d 
allow himself to bleed to death or 
do something else desperate. I used 
the only judo trick that ever worked 
reasonably well with me, and simul- 
taneously slapped one of his shoul- 
ders forward, while swinging the 
other toward me, at the same time 
sliding my hips under his back and 
pulling him up onto my back, with 
my arm around his neck. In this 
manner his feet were flailing the air 
and his arms were relatively help- 
less. We went struggling back up 
the lower hallway and on into a 
ward and to the office there. 

The medical officer was there, 
and sprang to his feet. His mouth 
dropped open. He didn’t believe 
what he saw. He commanded me, 
indignantly: “Put that man down!” 

“He’s violent, sir,” I cautioned. 
The officer shouted the same com- 

(see VIOLENT WARDS page 82) 
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The rink is swept, the tees are marked, 
The bonspiel is begun, man; 
The ice is true, the stanes are keen; 
Huzza, for glorious fun, man, 
The skips are standing on the tee 
To guide the eager game, man; 
Hush, no a word—but mark the broom, 
And take a steady aim, man. 


—From “The Music of the Year is Hushed" 
copyright 1884 by William Paterson, Edinburgh. 


ROOM 


yee any of your Yankee friends 
that you’ve been watching a 
curling match and they’re liable to 
say: “Oh yes, that’s the game 
Canadians play with a broom.” Well, 
as a matter of speaking, it is, but 
calling curling “that game with the 
broom” is somewhat like calling golf 
“that game with the putter.” The 
statement is basically correct, but it 
doesn’t begin to tell the story. 
Actually, the broom in curling 
could probably be eliminated more 
easily than the putter in golf, or so 
it would appear at first glance. 
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Te more 


and “skip” are as familiar as “*bunt’’ and 


Brooms seem more of a luxury than 
a necessity — to almost anyone 
watching the game except curlers. 
The avid curler will claim that 
sweeping is essential because it re- 
moves condensation from the surface 
of the ice, thus causing the stones 
to slide more easily. Fast sweeping, 
he says, will bring a stone along as 
many as five to ten additional feet, 
and prevent it from curling (hook- 
ing or slicing) too much in the wrong 
direction. 

Curling is presently the number 
one Canadian winter game, although 
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than 200.000 Canadian 











“rink,” 


eurlers the terms 


generally the press gives more space 
to professional ice hockey. Esti- 
mates as to the number of Canadian 
curling enthusiasts range from 200,- 
000 to 300,000, and there are some 
2000 clubs at which curling takes 
place. There are, in fact, more 
registered curlers in Canada than 
golfers. , 

By comparison, only a few Amer- 
icans participate in the sport, and 
most Yankees when asked what 


curling is would probably look up 
from their television sets just long 
enough to tell you it was something 
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“button,”” 





Broom-work is a _ distinctive part 





of 


curling. At the skip’s barked command 


“sweep,” his teammates thrash the 
ice before the moving stone with 
their brooms. After he yells “brooms 


up” they continue to follow the stone, 


ready to attack again 





Photographs by Robert McCullough 


By HAL HIGDON 


*“house,”” 


*pop-fly”’ te most Americans 


their wives do to their hair. In all 
fairness, however, the sport has 
gained some popularity in the US 
recently—primarily in the midwest 
where the majority of the 12,000 
American curlers and 100 American 
curling clubs are located. In fact, a 
recent USA Championship held last 
year in the Chicago Stadium at- 
tracted participants from New York 
to Alaska, as well as some 20,000 
onlookers. 

Since curling is a sport in which 
fellowship predominates, it is thus 
little wonder that so many Kiwanis 


if necessary. 























clubs, particularly in Canada, have 
embraced the sport. It would be 
hard to find a Canadian Kiwanis club 
that didn’t have at least one curling 
member, and many clubs sponsor 
teams and even bonspiels (which 
“tournaments” in the lan- 
guage of curling). The Winnipeg 
club holds a yearly bonspiel for Ki- 
wanians, as does the club in Orillia, 
Ontario. The Kiwanis bonspiel spon- 
sored by the Fort Frances, Ontario 
club last year attracted, besides a 
number of Canadian Ki- 
representing the 
Minnesota 


means 


goodly 
wanians, 
Hibbing 
clubs. 
While it is true that in 
curling has thus far been popular 


teams 
and Chisolm, 
America 


largely among the well-to-do, ac- 
tually the accouterments needed for 
the game are neither expensive nor 
dificult to obtain. Apart from the 
ever-present broom, which is as near 
as the hall one really 
needs for a game of curling is a sheet 
of ice some 150 feet in length and 
14 feet in width and enough curling 
stones of regulation size and weight 
to outfit two teams of four men each 
with two apiece. Curling 
stones somewhat resemble an in- 
verted tea kettle with a handle on it 
hard, fine- 


closet, all 


stones 


and are made from 
grained granite quarried off the coast 
of Scotland on Ailsa Craig (which 
means Island of Stone). The stones 


weigh a hefty 42% pounds apiece 


, 


The team nearer the “button’ 
Stones are delivered 
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tallies one point per near stone. 
from footholds in the ice, called “hacks,” usually with a backward swing and an easy 


and cost approximately $60 to $75 
per pair, which is considerably less 
than the cost of a good set of golf 
clubs. The ice, of course, might be 
harder to come by. 

Not only are the curling stones 
imported from Scotland, but the 
game itself appears to also be a 
Scottish product (although there are 
those on the other side of the chan- 
nel who claim that the Netherlands 
should get the credit). The Scotch 
claim rests on a discovery made 
some 60 years ago by a group of 
workmen draining a pond near Stir- 
ling. Buried in the mud they found 
a curling stone inscribed with the 
date 1511, which seemed to predate 
most Dutch claims. Apparently some 
16th century sportsman had lost this 
particular stone (or “stane” as it is 
referred to in the Scotch vernacular) 
through the ice during a late season 
game when the pond was thawing. 

At least one man we know, how- 
ever, looks down the tip of his nose 
at the idea that curling is of Scot- 
tish origin. This man is Mr. Alfred 
Ablett, the quite proper curling sec- 
retary of Toronto’s exclusive Granite 
Club where the accompanying pho- 
tographs taken last winter. 
Ablett, a great curling aficianado, 
has made several trips to Europe and 
he told us in no uncertain terms that, 
Scottish claims to the contrary, he 


were 


has seen paintings dating from the 
14th century, in the art galleries of 
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A skip “marks the broom” to indicate to 
the shooter where he wants the stone. 


Amsterdam, showing a form of curl- 
stones on the canals. 
Even the great Flemish master, 
Pieter Breughel, painted curling 
scenes, but of course he didn’t live 
until the late 1500’s. 

It’s possible that curling began as 
a child’s game among Flemish chil- 


ing with flat 


dren, who skipped rocks over frozen 
It was then viewed by the 
refined the 


ponds. 


Scots, who afterward 


In the scene at the left, the blacks have scored two points. 


forward slide. 

















game into its present form. Much 
of the nomenclature of the sport 
(bonspiel, channel-stane, hack, and 
hog, for example) is continental in 
its origin. 

But whether of Flemish or Scot- 
tish origin, it wasn’t until the 19th 
that the game made its 
debut on our side of the Atlantic, 
when Scottish soldiers, garrisoned 
one winter in Quebec, took to curl- 
ing on the frozen St. Lawrence River. 
Granite stones were hard to come by 
in Canada at that time, so they 
melted down cannon balls to make 
stones, a positive example of beating 


century 


one’s swords into plowshares. Later, 
on January 20, 1807, the Royal 
Montreal Curling Club was or- 


who curled on 
weekends and met afterward for 
dinne) It is said to be the first club 
organized for any sport on the North 
still 


ganized by 20 men 


American continent, and it is 
active today. 

The basic principles of the sport 
have changed little since the 
members of that club faced their first 


only rarely 


but 


assessment, however, 


does anyone curl out of doors any 


more. Since nature has never been 
completely trustworthy, the curlers 
have shifted their scene of play to 
artificial ice in indoor arenas. There 
the temperature can be maintained 
at a constant 22 degrees, which pre- 
vents the ice from both flaking or 
melting. And, of course, indoor rinks 
permit a longer curling season. This 
has provided an additional source of 
income for country clubs, which 
otherwise found their clubhouses 
empty at the first sign of frost. 
Indeed, curling and golf have 
many things in common. The back- 
swing and follow through are as im- 
portant to the man delivering a 
stone as they are to the fellow using 


a nine iron. The ability to gauge 
both distance and direction is essen- 
tial in both sports, and the care 


given to an ice sheet is much the 
same as the care given to a well- 
groomed green. Most curling rinks 
have “pebbled” surfaces, obtained by 
spraying droplets of hot water over 
the ice after it has already hardened. 

In many ways curling also re- 
sembles shuffleboard, a game tradi- 
tionally associated with transatlantic 


ocean liners and bewhiskered gentle- 
men in bermuda shorts, and a game 
in which a round, flat wooden missle 
is propelled by a forked stick at a 
triangular target. The target in 
curling, or “house” as it is more 
correctly called, is a group of con- 
centric circles somewhat resembling 
an archery bull’s-eye. Curling is 
also reminiscent of lawn bowling, 
and at one time in history was even 
referred to as “the game of lawn 
bowls played on ice.” 

Many of the finer points in curling 
resemble lawn bowling, including 
the number of players, the method of 
scoring, and the terminology. A 
team or “rink” scores one point for 
each stone in the circle nearer to the 
center or “button” than the nearest 
stone of the other rink. Each rink 
has four members (a lead, a second, 
a third, and a skip), and each of 
these four slides two stones per end, 
alternating with his opponent. An 
end is similar to an inning in base- 
ball, and generally there are ten 
ends per game, or 12 ends per game 
in case of championship play. Per- 
fect score for an end is eight, and it 





VIOLENT WARDS 
(From page 77) 


mand again, so I obeyed and backed 
away quickly, putting a desk be- 
tween myself and the patient. 

The medical officer began to talk 
soothingly, but this patient didn’t 
even hear his first words. He swept 
one arm the desk sending 
ink, papers, flowers, everything fly- 
ing around the Then he 
pitched the desk into a corner and 
pulling everything in the 
room apart. The place was a com- 
plete mess in seconds, and now the 
distraught officer was shouting for 
me to stop all this; so, since I'd 
started it, I made a flying tackle 
and lay across the patient, pinning 
him to the floor. We went flailing 
about. 

A crowd appeared, and since some 
civilians were present, I recall a tall 
sergeant explaining politely to them 
that this was not really a general 
sort of brawl between a soldier and 
a patient. This sergeant, clean and 
orderly, calmly above my 
struggles without getting mussed at 
all. I didn’t appreciate his tidy job 
of public relations. 

By the time help arrived from 
the psychiatric wards my uniform 
was covered with blood. Most of this 
came off with cold water, but I 
was very late for my date with my 
wife-to-be, who wasn’t at all im- 


across 
room. 


began 


stood 
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pressed with my feeble excuses. 
The patient was placed on a 
locked ward for awhile, but later 


recovered from his traumatic ex- 
perience with the window and me. 
I had to write a memorandum later 
explaining my actions. 

Looking back, I realize the proper 
thing to have done would have been 
to run ahead and get an officer and 
point out the patient and let him 
go into battle. It is easier and safer 
to be very dumb in the presence of 
vast authority. 

Self-injury is a serious business, 
but one of our attendants clung 
stubbornly to the attitude that “it 
can’t happen here.” He even thought 
that the patients who threatened 
self-destruction were bluffing. I used 
to wonder what might happen as a 
result of this complacent attitude. 
Perhaps it was only coincidence, 
but a patient on this attendant’s 
ward got a bottle of iodine out of 
the locked cabinet, somehow, and 
drank it. He nearly died. I heard 
the attendant later comment: “Yes— 
he drank it, but he didn’t really in- 
tend to die—he was just bluffing!” 

So we worked, joked, and lived 
with the “violent” patients, most of 
whom got well and now are prob- 
ably fathers and grandfathers of 
good, normal kids. While they were 
sick, though, it was sometimes a 
strange thing to turn the key your- 
self and walk away from the wards 


out into the starlight, love, and 
relative freedom. Once when a pa- 
tient did get out we found him at 
an altar in town praying. 

I suppose a few of the boys still 
live in a corner of some hospital 
somewhere, and I hope that those 
close to them never forget them. 
Wardmen in the outside world get 
very low salaries, but many work 
anyway for the satisfaction of help- 
ing people. A better arrangement 
might be to ‘regard this work as 
important enough to deserve good 
wages; but the pressure that men- 
tal patients might exert in their own 
behalf is confined, I suspect, along 
with themselves. 

During the time I spent as a ward- 
man I did earn one distinction—a 
certificate of merit. I had observed 
that psychiatric wards have fewer 
bedridden patients than most other 
types of wards, and had noted an 
oversupply of bedpans hanging on 
the pegs in our wards. I turned in a 
suggestion that these pans should be 
returned to the main supply. Several 
weeks later an invitation from the 
management improvement people 
came for me to appear at the 
ceremony where certificates were 
awarded to soldiers who had of- 
fered good ideas. I didn’t appear, 
and never really intend to tell my 
grandchildren that I received a spe- 
cial citation in the bedpan division 
of the war effort. THE END 
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is only achieved when all of your 
stones are closer to the button than 
those of your opponent. Such an 
occurrence is much rarer than a 
hole-in-one in golf or a no-hitter in 
baseball. When an eight-point end 
is scored, all play usually ceases 
while somebody runs out for a pho- 
tographer and while the opposing 
skip buries his face in his hands. 
But curling consists of more than 
merely sliding stones at a _ target. 
This brings us back to that part of 
the game we rather sacrilegiously 
referred to as a “luxury” instead of 
a necessity at the beginning of this 
article. Well, yes, sweeping the ice 
with a broom is by one way of 
speaking a luxury, but it adds spice 
and a touch of finesse to what might 


otherwise be just another cold- 
weather sport. 
When curling came into being, 


either on the canals of Holland or on 
the moors of Scotland (depending 
on which school of thought you sub- 
scribe to), the game was, of course, 
played upon natural ice. Brooms 
were often employed to sweep the 
snow from the surface of the ice be- 
fore play began. When it snowed 
during the game, as it probably often 
did, the players would spiritedly run 
before the slow moving stones 
sweeping the newly fallen snow from 
the path of the stones. This custom 
of sweeping the ice in front of a 
sliding stone has remained with the 
game through the centuries, even 
though, with the advent of indoor 
rinks, the only possibility of having 
snow on the ice is through a hole in 
the roof. 

Already this winter, sportsmen 
throughout Canada and the northern 
part of the US are in the process of 
donning heavy wool sweaters and 
brightly colored tams, the traditional 
garb of the curler. The skip posi- 
tions his broom on the ice to indicate 
where he wants his lead man to 
place the first stone. The lead 
crouches low, his feet braced in the 
“hack,” then swinging the 
stone backwards and finally releases 
it with a graceful forward slide. As 
the stone slides toward the house, 
the handle rotating slowly, the dull 
roaring sound of its journey is punc- 
tuated by the cries of the skip, either 
“Brooms Up” or “Sweep . . . Sweep 
... Sweep... Sweep...” and in 
response to his command the two 
sweepers beat the ice vigorously 
with their brooms, causing the stone 
to slide into the house right on the 
button. For the estimated quarter 
million curlers throughout the world, 
this is living. That game with the 
broom just can’t be beat. THE END 
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SEAWAY 
(From page 32) 


of its port installations on a like 
scale.) 

In Ontario, Toronto and Hamilton 
are boom areas which, even by 
North American standards, are fan- 
tastically expansive. Power — less 
than half of the St. Lawrence’s es- 
timated eight million h.p. of hydro- 
electric energy has been harnessed 
will be cheap and plentiful enough 
for all industrial needs. Accordingly, 
new companies are stampeding in, 
plants are being feverishly thrown 
up, tracts that not so long ago were 
cow pastures are being taken over 
for housing developments. 

Farther west one can see similar 
changes. The Lakehead cities of 
Port Arthur and Fort William are 
now talking of building an ocean 
terminal to handle general cargo. 
Windsor, Canada’s largest border 
community, confidently predicts 
more water-borne traffic with the 
Seaway’s opening than is_ today 
handled by the Suez and Panama 
Canals combined. 

Everywhere one goes there is an 
air of excitement, of faith and the 
feel of a fresh and productive era 





coming into being. The activity 
possesses the invigorating quality of 
the cool and sunlit North itself. Men 
have joined hands with history to 
make yet further history. 

Some time next summer at some 
point along its waters, Her Majesty, 
Elizabeth II, Queen of Canada, and 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of 
the United States, will formally de- 
clare the Seaway open. While it may 
occur to neither of them, they will 
be joined by an unseen company— 
a rich and colorful cavalcade of ex- 
plorers and adventurers, of mission- 
ary priests and soldiers, of voyag- 
eurs, trappers, and traders who for 
centuries enlivened the St. Law- 
rence with their exploits, made it 
human with their failures, and gave 
it grandeur by their victories. 

It seems somehow a pity that 
stocky Jacques Cartier, the Breton, 
cannot be there to sail his flagship 
into the Western waters of which 
he long ago dreamed. Though he 
would not find his  far-sought 
Cathay, he would today find a world 
far grander, richer, even more fabu- 
lous. 

He would find, as other mariners 
now will, the heart, the core, the 
engine of North America. THE END 
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COUNTY JAIL 
(From page 35) 


Teen-age boys have been thrown to- 
gether with perverts. “One 13-year- 
old girl who was merely a material 
witness was held for seven months 
in a Pennsylvania jail with prosti- 
tutes and thieves,” reports Dr. E. 
Preston Sharpe, director of Phila- 
delphia’s Youth Study Center. Al- 
though most state laws now require 
juveniles under 16 to be held in 
separate detention quarters, the law 
is sometimes ignored, particularly in 
Each year 50,000 to 
are detained in 


rural counties 
100,000 children 
county jails, 
penologist Austin MacCormick 
‘Deliberate planning could hardly 
evolve a more effective system for 
the conversion of the casual vagrant 
and first offenders into career crim- 
concludes the San Francisco 


according to veteran 


inals,” 
Chronicle 

No less tragic is the imprisonment 
of mental cases in county jails where 


most state laws allow them to re- 
main for days, often weeks, while 
awaiting sanity hearings. The men- 
tal cases are put into “steel-barred 
cages reminiscent of wild animals in 
a zoo,” says a federal inspector. One 
Texas jail added the further bar- 
barity of throwing their most un- 
manageable prisoners into cells with 
the mentally ill. A North Carolina 
man who was a mental case, al- 
though he had been prevented from 
suicide by a deputy sheriff, was con- 
fined in a cell-block with other 
prisoners—and not even his belt re- 
moved! After the man had hung 
himself with his belt during the 
night, the jailer admitted he had 
never checked the cell. “His inatten- 
tion to duty,” says the report, “seems 
very close to the borderline of crimi- 
nal negligence.” 

The basic problem of reform is 
that most sheriffs are not trained 
administrators; they are politicians 
run for office every 
So they spend a large 


who must 


few years 
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part of their time building strength 
for the next election and use 
their patronage to place favors in 
the right hands. Some states, 
such as West Virginia, even limit 
the sheriff to one or two terms ia 
office, which further curtails his de- 
sire to improve his knowledge of the 
job. “The sheriff's office in many 
counties becomes a rich political 
plum to be squeezed dry in four 
years and thrown to the next lucky 
aspirant,” says the Mississippi Eco- 
nomic Council. 

Nothing destroys jail efficiency 
like the turn-over in personnel after 
each election. When, for example, 
the sheriff's office of Knox County, 
Tennessee changed hands ih 1956, 
the turn-over rate was 100 per cent. 
When it changed again in 1958, the 
rate was 41 per cent. And the guards 
in another jail come from a pre- 
cinct list of workers and election 
campaign leg-men of questionable 
integrity. Of one county jailer (the 
sheriff's brother), a federal report 
stated, “Most of this man’s time is 
spent in the family car, being chauf- 
feured by a prisoner to his favorite 
fishing spots.” 

Even worse, the sheriff often neg- 
lects the jail completely in favor of 
more lucrative duties as officer of 
the local court or collector of taxes, 
both of which bring high fees. Fur- 
thermore, many sheriffs have their 
own businesses to run. 

As a result of long campaigning 
by the Bureau of Prisons and the 
National Jail Association, some ten 
states and scores of sheriffs have 
made rather dramatic reforms. The 
Wisconsin Sheriffs’ Association, for 
example, has vastly improved its 
jails by means of a state-wide train- 
ing program—a traveling school that 
gives sheriffs, deputies, and jailers 
90 hours of instruction each year. 
Equally important, many jail per- 
sonnel have been removed from the 
whims of political patronage. Al- 
though sheriffs must still. be elected, 
the deputies and their staffs in 12 
of 71 counties now have civil service 
appointments. The chief deputy 
sheriff of Walworth County, for 
example, is a highly trained gradu- 
ate of the National FBI Academy. 
Similar workshops are now con- 
ducted by jail associations and a 
dozen centers, at such places as 
North Carolina and St. Lawrence 
universities. They offer courses in 
every subject from food preparation 
to problem prisoners. 

Another essential step in jail re- 
form is for every state to have an 
inspector of jails with the authority 
to set and enforce standards. Cor- 
rection departments in California, 
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Wisconsin, New York, New Jersey, 
Michigan, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Virginia now have this 
power. Virginia’s Director of Cor- 
rections is empowered to inspect, 
close, and even consolidate its jails. 
Since 1942 Virginia has closed 27 
county jails and a host of decrepit 
city and town lock-ups .and has 
built 75 new jails. 

The Virginia plan points toward 
drastic reform—the 
establishment of “regional jails.” 
Eventually only pre-sentence and 
short-term prisoners will be put into 
the small county jails. Prisoners 
sentenced to 60 days or more will 
be removed immediately to regional 
jails or farms, where skilled staffs 
and medical care, therapy and work 
programs provide inmates with new 
hope for useful lives. Many progres- 
sive jails have also launched help 
programs for their alcoholic prison- 
ers in cooperation with Alcoholic 
Anonymous. 


The Shelby 


an even more 


County Jail in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, given the highest 
rating of any county system in- 
spected by the Bureau of Prisons in 
1954, already transfers its sentenced 
prisoners to a 5000-acre farm where 
they study livestock breeding and 
other trades. Los Angeles County 
places all sentenced prisoners in 12 
correctional units, including six road 
camps devoted to forestry and soil 
conservation. 

But even the most conscientious 
sheriffs must battle for reform 
against the apathy of the courts and 
the public. “I’ve seen 18,000 prison- 
ers sentenced,” says a veteran mid- 


western sheriff, “but never a judge 
who cared to see where he was 
sending them.” The warden of the 
Cook County, Illinois jail was so 
disturbed by public apathy that he 
initiated public tours three years 
ago. As a result, civic groups estab- 
lished special projects—a series of 
prizes for the jail’s sports program, 
for example a Citizens’ Committee 
for Employment was formed to help 
released prisoners find jobs. 


One county jaii in Alameda 
County, California symbolizes the 
reform movement that has made 


such strides in the last few years— 
the Santa Rita Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter. In addition to teaching agricul- 
ture and animal husbandry, this jail 
has workshops that give instruction 
in dozens of trades. Three teachers 
from the county schools hold classes 
four evenings a week and offer pris- 
oners credit toward high school de- 
The staff includes a full-time 


grees. 

physician, psychiatrist, and four 
mental health therapists, and a 
dentist one day each week. Such 
remarkable results have been 
achieved by its alcohol and drug 


addiction center that an average of 
25 patients a month volunteers for 
admission. 

This jail recently called “second 
to none in the nation” by the Bureau 
of Prisons, is proof that filth, 
brutality, and corruption can be re- 
placed by jails that recognize the 
dignity of human life and endeavor 
to send their prisoners out into the 
world better men. But Alameda 
County is still one of few. THE END 
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BONNER 
(From page 48) 


quit the club when he had the im- 
pulse to do so back there in 1924. 
By November he was, admittedly, 
half nuts. Forty of their 82 Kiwani- 
ans had resigned memberships. Real 
estate had died dead. The State 
Bank had closed, leaving him and 


Margie penniless, He had lost 22 
pounds, he was hollow-eyed, and 
Margie had lost their third child 
through miscarriage. He was $1200 
n debt and four months behind in 
Kiwanis dues. He sold his car for 


$200 to have eating money, Margie 
cut his and their children’s hair, he 
himself washed and ironed all the 
family clothes until Margie was 
tronger. And he buried a Kiwanian 
who, bankrupt, committed suicide. 

That funeral, oddly enough, made 
Fred Bonner not only sorrowful, it 
also made him mad. He stayed out 
there in the cemetery alone until 
thinking. Then on the fol- 


indow 


lowil Tuesday he stood before his 
Kiwat club and gave them the 
fightingest speech they'd ever heard. 

We ought to be ashamed!” roared 


ne toward the end of it “For 
month we have been running 
around crying. But we are not 
weaklings, we are men! As Kiwani- 
ans we are dedicated to leadership. 
We don't 
build!” 


cringe, gentlemen, we 


He specie it all out specifically 
He gave comfort, he offered inspira- 
tion, he commanded new leadership 
from men capable of leading. He got 
thunderous applause. And he got 
re-elected president 

Even when he lost his home 
through mortgage default he kept on 
fighting. He and his Margie, sur- 
prisingly, found a new contentment 
despite their troubles. They stopped 
the tide of Kiwanis resignations 
and recruited new members. They 
moved Kiwanis to a less expensive 
dining place, they granted a mora- 
torium on dues, they quietly coun- 
selled frightened members. In short 
Fred and his Kiwanianne allayed 
panic. In 1933 they elected him club 
president for the third year—a rare 
thing in Kiwanis. He served again, 
then in °35 turned the job over to a 
new man. “I want to be a has-been,” 

rinned Fred. “An old duffer in the 
past-president’s wheel chair.” 

Such joshing got him nowhere 
except the chairmanship of several 
more committees as the 
passed. In 1940 the club carelessly 
elected a weakling as head man, but 
behind the scenes Fred Bonner tact- 


years 


fully saw him through and saved 
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face for all. He thought nobody 
knew about this. However, in Octo- 
ber of that year at the district con- 
vention, guess who was elected lieu- 
tenant governor by acclamation? 
But for his strength of character, 
both he and his club would have 
fallen apart again during the War, 
people said. His only son was killed 
over Berlin; not even the body was 
reclaimed. But nobody heard bit- 
terness from Fred Bonner, grief 
showed only in his eyes. He con- 
tinued his infectious smile and 
sparked his club into distinguished 
civilian war effort, including the sale 
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of several millions in war bonds. 
They tried to elect him district gov- 
ernor on four occasions, but he re- 
fused. “I'd best stay in the median 
ranks of Kiwanis,” he'd say, all 
through the 1940’s and into the ’50’s 
as well. “It’s down here that a plus 
is a must, and with my experience 
perhaps I can supply some of it.” 
They did remember to award him 
the Legion of Honor certificate— 
for 25 years in Kiwanis—in 1948, 
but he took little notice of that. 
“Mere length of membership is of 
no value,” said he. “It’s what you 
do while you are there. Seems like 
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I have accomplished very little.” bly comes back to bless you, is the 
In 1957 the town named him its sum of successful living.” 

Man of the Year and the Kiwanis 

club gave him a big banquet As Joe Wison shook hands and 
to celebrate. Gray-haired Margie, left Mr. Bonner’s luxurious suite of 
beautiful there behind her orchid offices in the Security Building here 
at head table. cried a little, and in 1959, the young man wore a 
big graying Frederick beamed and _ strange, introspective expression. At 





delivered a masterful address. the door he turned and murmured 
; “Every good thing I ever put into again, “Thank you. Thank you very 
Kiwanis,” said he, “and every un- much.” 


selfish thing I ever did for my town, When his guest had gone, Mr. 
has been returned to me tenfold. I Bonner turned to his secretary and 
do not pretend to ‘understand’ this, said, “Odd how history can repeat 
I only know it is priceless. This itself, even in the lives of individual 
sharing, this outreach that inevita- men.” THE END 


HERE’S THE PLAN 

s 
packer’s Charm Soap 
Charm soap is gentle and mild, with a fragrant, pleasing 


with hexachlorophene 

scent. Economical, lasts longer in soap dish. 
Sell each box $1.00 
Cost per box .50 


Your profit each box $ .50 


CAROUSEL soap 
{pr childneve 
Children love it! Contains five colorful bars of Packer’s 


soap, each moulded with a different nursery rhyme 
character, plus colorful insert. a Ses $1.00 


; 












Cost per box .50 
Your profit each box $ .50 








CS-4 CHARM SOAP GIFT BOX 


One 6 oz. squeeze bottle of Packer's 
Charm Shampoo plus 4 bars of com- 
plexion size Packer’s Charm Soap. 








CS-6 CHARM SOAP GIFT BOX nach post = 
oT eee ee Your profit each box $1.00 


two 6 oz. squeeze bottles of 
Packer's Charm Shampoo, plus ; . 
six bars of complexion size Mail coupon now for further information 
Packer's Charm Soap. 


Sell each gift box....$3.00 
Cost per gift box... 1.50 


Your profit each gift box $1.50 


PACKERS TAR SOAP, INC., Mystic, Conn. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send complete informa- 
tion on Packer’s 100% Profit Fund Raising 
Plan for examination by our project com- 
mittee. 


Made by the makers of Packer's Kiwanis Club of 


Original Pine Tar Soap since 1869 Address 


City & State 





Attention of 


Mystic, Connecticut (Please Print) 


NC H---------- - - -- - 


DECEMBER 1958 @® JANUARY 1959 





COLUMBUS 

(From page 55) 
mand for living quarters and prices 
were dropping. Now prices are re- 
maining where they should be.” 

Shortly after Timberweld re- 
ceived its start in Columbus, Ki- 
wanians and the townspeople in 
general began passing the word to 
their friends and business acquaint- 
ances that the welcome mat was out 
to new industry. In July of 1957, 
Sherman Lang, an engineer for 
Mouat Industries, a chemical pro- 
ducing firm, appeared in Columbus 
to have a look at this town he had 
heard so much about. His company 
was leased five acres of land at tax 
cost and within a few months a pilot 
plant to process chrome had been 
established under his supervision. 
Eight men began carrying on daily 
experiments to determine whether 
or not to establish a larger factory. 
Should that occur, it would perhaps 
mean a payroll of 300 employees. 

The fame of Columbus spread 
even further. The Montana State 
Planning Board in Helena issued 
a pamphlet called simply: The 
Columbus Success Story. It was 
subtitled: “Community Action for 
Economic Development Pays Divi- 
dends.” This pamphlet was dis- 
tributed throughout the US. 

As for the town’s future, Bob 
Johnson is glad to talk about it: 
“Mouat Industries have been success- 
ful in producing their basic prod- 
uct (sodium chromate), and are en- 
thusiastic about their future, in this 
field. While no other industries have 
moved into Columbus to date, there 
have been several inquiries. The 
American Chrome Company south of 
Columbus has received a go-ahead 
on construction of a pilot smelter to 
test the feasibility of producing 
ferro-chrome on a competitive basis 
with foreign ores. If successful, and 
they are reasonably confident that 
they will be, Columbus may become 
the railhead for movement of this 
ore to the steel mills.” 

At a recent meeting of the city 
council, three Kiwanians moved that 
a strip of land one mile long by 
300 feet wide along the railroad 
tracks be set aside for potential in- 
dustries. Their motion was unan- 
imously carried. Columbus, as usual, 
was looking ahead rHE END 
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TOWN NOTES 


FROM THE CENTERVILLE NEWS GAZETTE 


Jan. 1, 1880 


William Conner's horse mashed up a 
buggy about as badly Monday eve- 
ning, as Hen Dowell'’s horse did his 
carriage Tuesday. Both had the bark 
peeled off a little, but neither was 
badly hurt. 

The little son of Henry Robinson, 
living in the country, was thrown 
from a buggy at the Linden Avenue 
crossing Sunday evening, and was 
considerably bruised by being dragged 
quite a distance. The buggy was also 
badly worsted, as was the horse that 
was being led behind. 

An eight-year-old lad named Geor- 
gie Snyder was run over by an empty 
wagon on Cliff Street Tuesday eve- 
ning. The wagon was hitched behind 
another and he attempted to ride the 
tongue when he fell off. One wheel 
passed over his head, but somehow he 
was not badly hurt. If he had been a 
poor man with a family he might 


have been killed. 





PERSONAL NEWS 
ABOUT CENTERVILLE FOLK 


Cy Higgins, valve trombonist in the 
Band, lost the 
upper plate of his store teeth a few 
days ago, and can't play with the rest 
of the the box supper at 
town hall next Saturday night unless 
he finds it. 

Cy always carried his teeth in his 
hip pocket except when he has the 
feed bag on. So he thinks he may have 
dropped the plate in taking his hand- 
kerchief out. He figures it must have 
been lost between the post-office and 
Hank Drummond's livery stable. 


Centerville Cornet 


boys for 


> 


local CR&M_ depot 
agent, is checker champion of Center- 
he will 
comers in a checker game any time 
in the week after the 1:15 train goes. 
The back room of the depot is a regu- 


lar hangout for checker players. 


Jim Sixberry, 


ville, and says take on all 


> 


Nancy Stackhouse, who runs the ice 
cream parlor and candy store on 
West Barron Street, had a sore throat 
last week and went to see Doc Crump 
at Piney Fork. She complained that 
Doe charged her $2 for painting her 
throat with iodine. A neighbor with 
whom she talked said she didn’t think 
that was too much. “Not much!" said 
Nancy. “Why I had my whole kitchen 
whitewashed the other day for five 
dollars!" 
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THREE TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS LAST WEEK 








A VISIT WITH THE NIGHT 
OPERATOR AT THE DEPOT 


By the Roving Reporter 


About 9 o'clock Wednesday evening 
we dropped in and sat a spell with 
Fred Potts, the night operator at the 
depot. After the 8:30 train goes, Fred 
can rear back, prop his number 12’s 
on the telegraph table, and chew the 
rag a while. 


Fred is a bachelor and lives at 
Widow Simpson's boarding house on 
Cliff Street. She sets an awful good 
table, Fred said, and her prices are 
reasonable too—only $2.50 a week 
for board and room. It’s a nice quiet 
place too, which appeals to Fred be- 
cause he has to sleep in the daytime. 


Most of the time Fred is pretty 
busy. He has about eight trains on the 
night trick, including the two pas- 
senger trains, No. 4 eastbound, and 
No. 3 westbound, due here at 8:15 
and 11:10 respectively. “A_ ticket 
seller sure meets some funny people,” 
said Fred. He recalled the time about 
a month ago when some country 
woman approached the ticket win- 
dow and said, “I want a ticket for 
Priscella.’’ Fred had never heard of 
such a place, so he asked, ‘““Where is 
Priscella?"’ The woman looked sur- 
prised. ‘“‘Priscella is my little girl. 
She's sitting right over there!” 


Then again, Fred said, somebody 
is invariably sure to ask when the 
8:15 or 11:10 train is due. Another 
thing that riles Fred is the habit of 
some people asking him to hold their 
horse when the train comes in. If they 
want to leave the horse and buggy 
unattended, Fred said, the railroad 
company provides a good hitching 
rack in the station driveway for their 
use. 





A FIRST CLASS FARM WAGON ONLY $51 
all complete—-holds 50 bushels of corn—for sale at 
McFarlane Carriage Co., 47 Marion St. 


These wagons were bought at greatly reduced 
prices. Now is your chance to buy the cheapest 
wagons in Hancock County 














Claude Doyle, Editor 
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HORSE TO REMEMBER 
(From page 66) 


He refused to make any further 
effort. A few days later Polynesian 
was entered in a race at Atlantic 
City, and the “lame” horse broke the 
track record. 

Despite Polynesian’s quixotic 
moments, Ira believes that horses in 
general are creatures of habit and 
training, and that if they show 
meanness it is probably man-made. 
If a horse is to be punished, says 
Ira, it should be done immediately, 
as soon as the offense is committed. 
In his 16 years at Gallaher Farm, he 
has been forced to whip only two 
horses. 

As the young colt grew, the yearly 
rhythm of farm life continued. Dur- 
ing the summer the horses grazed on 
Kentucky blue grass, which, since 
it grows above limestone soil, gets a 
high concentration of calcium and 
iron phosphate, and gives, in turn, a 
flinty quality of bone to the thor- 
oughbreds. 

Early in the summer the 
took their water from a wet weather 
spring, but as the heat increased and 
rain came less frequently they 
drank from tanks in the fields. They 
licked at the salt blocks that from a 
distance look like drinking fountains. 
In the barns at night they were fed 
with a special preparation designed 
to repel blood worms. 

Summer gave way to fall. Ira 
bought 70 tons of sweated and cured 
hay in the market at Lexington. At 
baling time he purchased straw for 
bedding. As winter approached, 
Leighton lit the small kerosene 
stoves that prevent water in the field 
tanks from freezing, and for warmth, 
Ira added corn to the horses’ diet. 
They were also fed with ground 
alfalfa and bran pellets into which 
minerals and vitamins had _ been 
mixed. 

On January 1, the established 
birthday for all thoroughbreds, the 
colt with the white star officially be- 
came a yearling. Then, the follow- 
ing summer, he was sold. 

But Ira would not forget him. For 
one day this colt would take his 
place at the starting gate beside 
other two-year olds, a season of 
careful training behind him. When, 
for the first time, he springs from 
the post into full stride, and the peo- 
ple in the grandstand rise excitedly 
to their feet, the thoroughbred be- 
comes the embodiment of beauty, 
speed, and determination that men 
such as Ira Drymon make possible. 
Today Ira watches to see if the new- 
est colt of Polynesian will one day 
be a horse to remember. THE END 
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WHAT DOES KIWANIS STAND FOR? 
















Ever have a man come up to you and ask: “What does Kiwanis stand for?” 
Perhaps you mumbled something about building individual responsibility... 


Pe rhaps you mentioned work with 
children, or US-Canadian friendship, or safety programs ... 


Perhaps you could say nothing! 


But on the other hand, perhaps you reached into your wallet 
and pulled out a Kiwanis Objectives folder. 


Last year 350,000 Kiwanis Objectives folders found 
their way into the wallets of old members . 

of Kiwanis, new members of Kiwanis, and people 
who merely were interested in Kiwanis. 


There is no better way to tell them what Kiwanis stands for. 








Order your supply of 
1959 Objectives Folders from 









at KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Order through your club secretary or enclose your remit- 
tance in full for prompt shipment. 
BILL: 


Kiwanis Club of 


SHIP TO: 
Name 





















Street 






City 






Check the quantities needed (not 





sold in lots of less than 100). 






[]} 100 folders S$ 3.00 
[} 500 folders $10.00 
[) 1000 folders $15.00 
(] 3000 folders or more $12.50 per 1000 
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TERRIFIC FOR HEAVYWEIGHTS! 
Good muscle tone is but one of 
the many rewards that accrue 
to the system from daily exer- 



































cise. Only good muscle tone can 
keep your figure from sagging, 
your stomach from protruding 
ond fat from hanging in rolls. 
Muscles in motion gradually be- 
come stronger, firmer and more 
flexible, This is what beautifies 
the figure, pulls in the waistline, 
and gives you power to endure 
physical strain and stress. Good 
muscle tone in the legs, arms, 
shoulders and back is essential 
to everyone regardless of age. 
Exercycle, by exercising all 
major body muscles in unison, 
does a wonderful job of muscle 
toning, thus helping you to live 
a1 actively as possible. 


WONDERFUL FOR OLDER FOLKS! 
Improves Circulation ... Doctors 
tell you that increased action 
of the main body muscles will 
instantly step up your circula- 
tion. If your circulation is slug- 
gish, increasing the rate of flow 
through your arteries and veins 
will make you feel and stay 


Keeps you 
ACTIVE! 


(AUTOMATIC EXERCISER) 










Keeps you 
SLENDER! 




















Keeps you 
FIT! Keeps you 


YOUTHFUL! 





There’s no easier way 


to keep fit, trim and active! 


MILLIONS CAN NOW ENJOY THE BLESSINGS OF DAILY EXERCISE AT HOME 


There’s a world of difference between exer- 
cising yourself, and letting EXERCYCLE do it. 
That's why tens of thousands of men and women 
have chosen this easier, simpler and more con- 
venient way of keeping themselves fit, trim and 
active, For EXERCYCLE is the only fully-auto- 


matic, motor-driven exercising instrument that . 


can give you a complete physiological workout 
from head to foot while you just sit and relax. 


There's no form of indoor or outdoor activity 
designed to keep you slender, youthful and active 
that can compare with an EXERCYCLE ride. You 
can do yourself more good in a few minutes with 
this amazing EXERCYCLE than you can with hours 
of ordinary exercising. That’s why thousands of 
doctors keep physically fit the EXERCYCLE way. 








Helps body muscles to become 
stronger, firmer and more flexible 
without manvol effort on your part 











more youthful and you'll look 
better. Where blood circulation 
is poor, Exercycle helps the vital 
organs to function more effici- 
ently, helps the processes of 
elimination and the removal of 
wastes. The normal heart, lungs 
and brain all benefit from 
stepped up blood circulation. 





SMALL, SILENT AND ECONOMICAL! 
Exercycle is so small, compact and silent, 
most users keep it in their bedrooms. Fits 
into any small nook or corner. You can ride 
it while others sleep. Plugs into any wall 
socket. Uses less electricity than a TV set. 
Buy it on easy terms. 


EXERCYCLE is a complete home gymnasium 
in itself. No form of artificial stimulation such 
as massages, baths, vibrations, slenderizing or 
reducing techniques can match its overall effi- 
ciency. Once you own an EXERCYCLE, you have 
solved your exercising problems for a lifetime. 
Start now to turn back the clock. Step out to- 
morrow feeling like a million! 


RELAXED OR ACTIVE EXERCISES! 
EXerRCYCLE is fully adjustable to your present 
and future physiological needs. There’s no limit 
to how easily or actively you can exercise with 
it. It builds you up gradually, allowing you to 
expand your activities as your muscles become 
stronger and more flexible, without ever exceed- 
ing your limitations. 
Also distributed in Canada 





WRITE TODAY! 


EXERCYCLE CORPORATION 
597 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 

C) Send me FREE literature and prices. 
() I want a FREE home demonstration. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Address. 





( PLEASE PRINT) 





City 





Zone State 





* Telephone No 
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